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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
———_p>—————_ 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, October 13th, will be issued, 
gratis,a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=——— 


HE mortal illness of the Comte de Paris, which we recorded 
last week, ended in his death on Saturday, in the fifty- 
seventh year of hisage. After the death of the Comte de Cham- 
bord in 1883, he became head of the House of France—though 
the Spanish Pretender, Don Carlos, is the senior descendant 
of Lonis XIV.—and had he regained his throne, he would 
have reigned as Philip VII. He was acknowledged by the 
‘Comte de Chambord and by most French Legitimists, and 
was undoubtedly, in his own opinion and that of his adherents, 
King, not of the French, but of France. We have stated 
reasons in another column for believing that his death may 
yet be of some political importance. He was a man without 
vices and of varied capacity, with a sincere interest in 
the greatest of modern problems, the condition of work- 
men; but he was more like a Professor than a King, 
and he did not attract France. He was buried at Wey- 
bridge on Wednesday in some state, many Monarchs 
sending their representatives, and his successor, the Duc 
d@Orléans, titular Philip VIII., subsequently addressed 
the thousand gentlemen who presented themselves before 
him. The address is royal in tone, the speaker assert- 
ing himself as the representative of “the national and 
traditional Monarchy”—not, be it observed, of the con- 
stitutional throne—but it is otherwise without much 
character or meaning. It is stated that the new head of 
the Monarchists will employ new agents in dealing with 
his party; but his chance, such as it is, depends upon other 
things than management. He will only reach the throne 
if great events occur, and if he is competent to take 
advantage of them. 








The German Emperor delivered at Kénigsberg on Friday 
week another of his outspoken speeches. He had been 
entertained at a State banquet in the old capital of East 
Prussia, and after a complimentary sentence about the 
peasantry of the province, declared with sorrow that in the 
circles nearest to his throne his best intentions had been mis- 
construed. The “word opposition has come to my ears,” but 
“an opposition of Prussian nobles against their King is a 
monstrous thing. Opposition is only justifiable when the 
King himself stands at its head.” “TI, like my Imperial grand- 
father, represent the Monarchy by right divine. My door is 
ever open for every one of my subjects.” The King proceeded 
to remind his nobles that he was the largest landlord in the 
Kingdom, and therefore shared their troubles; point.d out that 








disloyal opposition, while the remainder of the community is 
evidently pleased that the noble class has “caught it.” We 
shall, however, not know the result clearly till Parliament 
reassembles. 


The news from the Far East this week is a little more in- 
telligible, for a special correspondent of the Times has reached 
Wei-hai-wei, and has been allowed to telegraph. He says the 
Chinese fleet is at that port on the Gulf of Pechili, and is in 
perfect fighting trim; which, if true, is important, for it must 
not be forgotten that if the Japanese are defeated at sea, 
they are defeated altogether. Nothing can save their army 
if it is locked up in Corea without reinforcements and with- 
out supplies. There is, however, no confirmation of this state- 
ment; while it is asserted, on the other hand, that the Chinese 
soldiers are perishing in large numbers from want of things to 
eat. That is exactly what would happen to an invading army 
of Chinese; but then we do not know that it matters much, 
except as increasing the ghastly character of the war. Itis the 
camp-followers who die of hunger, not the soldiers, who are 
provided for by rations, while the rest are left to eat what 
they can. On the whole, we should say that the Chinese fleet 
is waiting for winter, and that the Chinese army is advancing 
slowly towards the Japanese, with hideous loss of coolie lives, 
but no diminution of fighting strength. Actual battle will 
not be yet. A rather ridiculous Treaty between Japan and 
Corea, signed on August 26th, has been telegraphed from 
Tokio. Under it Japan engages to respect Corean inde- 
pendence, and Corea engages to give every facility to Japanese 
troops while fighting against China; which, as the Coreans are 
entirely pro-Chinese, is, you will perceive, a clear proof of 
independence. A little truth would be convenient, but until 
something decisive occurs—and it can hardly occur yet—we 
shall not get any. 


There is, we think, something, though not very much, in 
the reports of a rapprochement between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal. The Papacy, of course, cannot give up its position, 
which is that sovereignty in Rome is essential to its inde- 
pendence; and the Italians cannot give up theirs, which is 
that they have a right to their own historic capital. Signor 
Crispi, however, wants all Conservative votes, and the Church 
wants a great many small favours,—such, for instance, as 
more freedom in selecting Italian Bishops, and more exemp- 
tion from petty persecution. The two Powers, therefore, 
have come to some vague understanding which does not 
affect their permanent attitude, but does affect their 
glances at each other. We should add for ourselves, as 
matter of belief though not of full knowledge, that the rise 
of Anarchy has profoundly startled the governing group of 
the Catholic Church, as it has all other ruling men, and has 
driven them, willing or unwilling, to be more conservative 
than usual, and to desire more the actual physical protection 
of the secular power. There is something, if there is not 
much, in the Italian idea that the Anarchists have a desperate 
and dangerous quarrel with the Papacy. 


Immense excitement has been caused in Egypt by the 
prosecution, before a Court-martial, of two distinguished 
Pashas, for buying slave-girls,—that is, technically, for being 
accomplices in a breach of the anti-slavery laws. A third 
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defendant, the President of the Legislative Council—which, 
it will be remembered, advised the abolition of the Anti- 
Slavery Department—will also be prosecuted. The pro- 
ceedings are over, and the evidence seems to foreigners 
conclusive; but the decision of the Court has not yet been 
given, and depends in part on the important point whether the 
law was intended to strike buyers as well as dealers,—a question 
by no means simple. The excitement is natural not only on 
account of therank of the accused, but because of the direct con- 
flict between East and West, the Department demanding that 
Mahommedans shall be punished for acts distinctly permitted 
by the “Holy Law.” We do not see that the Department, 
with its reading of the statute, had any option, and it is 
probably right in policy; but we have always a lingering 
admiration for the method by which the East India Company 
originally struck down slavery in British India. It was 
desperately afraid of interfering with religion, so it would 
not make slave-buying a crime; but it commanded its officers 
not to recognise the status of slavery. Consequently, a slave 
had every right in Court of a free man or woman; and slavery, 
in the European sense, became extinct. There are slaves in 
India as there are in England, but if a slave flies he cannot 
be retaken, and if he sues for damages, he is a valid plaintiff. 


M. de Witte, the Finance Minister of Russia, sees, we 
suspect, in the near future a necessity for a loan. At least 
he has been repeating to many Austrian interviewers at 
Abbazia strong representations of his master’s intention to 
keep peace. Russia, he told the Bérsen-Courier, would not go 
to war, even if France began, or was the cause of one breaking 
out. He still more strongly affirmed to the Neue Freie Presse 
that the Czar was unconditionally for peace, and asked if his 
Majesty had ever made a single remark which alluded in 
any way to the possibility of war. He denied that Russia 
wished for sovereignty in Bulgaria, though her amour-propre 
had been wounded there, and explained the scenes at Toulon 
and Cronstadt, caused by the visits of the Russian and 
French Fleets, as explosions of popular sympathy. Do Russian 
Admirals perhaps receive orders from the populace? He also 
alleged that all Russian wars with Turkey were produced by 
a desire to open the Dardanelles to ships of all nations, which 
is only true if we add “to obtain Constantinople as a 
guarantee that the Straits shall always remain open.” 
Official Russians always smooth things in public, but we 
think M. de Witte’s speeches may be taken as evidence that 
the Ozar sincerely desires peace. Russian Ministers do not 
announce their Sovereign’s opinion upon important points of 
policy without his express permission. 


On Monday the Premier passed through the town of 
Dingwall on his way south from Dunrobin. He was received 
at the station by the Provost and townsfolk, and was presented 
with the freedom of the borough, “in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished position as Scotsman, statesman, and benefactor 
to his country,”—on what the worthy burgesses base the last 
of these compliments it would, we fancy, puzzle them to say, 
Lord Rosebery, in reply, made one of his pleasant chaffy 
speeches. Mr. Gladstone was the inventor of railway-station 
oratory; but as this was a first attempt to imitate him, it 
could not but be “hopelessly inadequate.” Lord Rosebery 
then quizzed Mr. Gladstone a little for having been “ twice a 
burgess,” and made an allusion to “the tonic breezes of the 
Highlands.” It was a pity that Lord Rosebery, while on the 
subject of station-oratory, did not allude to the genesis of 
the idea. Edward Lear was the real inventor of the art, 
though only in prophetic vision. It was he who wrote,— 

“There was an old man at a station, 
Who made a promiscuous oration.” 
This note of promiscuity has been adhered to by all sub- 
sequent votaries. 


The Trade-Union Congress rose on Saturday last. On the 
day before, it elected the Secretary to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. Three candidates stood,— namely, Mr. Fenwick, 
M.P. (the holder of the office), Mr. Woods, M.P., and Mr. 
Tom Mann. The last ballot was between Mr. Woods and 
Mr. Fenwick, with the result that Mr. Woods was elected by 
211 votes to 141. The election turned on the Hight-hours 
question: It will be remembered that Mr. Fenwick took a 
strong line against the compulsory eight hours for miners, 
and supported the Local-Option Clause. His defeat was, of 


LT 
could lave been in better taste than the spirit in which h 
accepted it. His speech was a model of gentlemanly feelin e 
and without a trace of jealousy. All that he was anxious Pt 
was that the Congress should give Mr. Woods proper etiond 
assistance in the conduct of his office. 


The new French Colonial Minister appears disposed to 
conquer Madagascar. Hehasaright to doit, as far as we are 
concerned, for we have formally acknowledged that France. 
“protects” Madagascar, and by universal assent the pro- 
tectorate of a dark State means as much sovereignty ag the 
protector chooses. M. le Myre de Vilers has accordingly 
been sent to the capital, Antananarivo, and will formally 
demand concessions similar to those made by the Bey of 
Tanis. They will be refused, and the French will then uso. 
their Pacific squadron, strengthened by five small men-of-war 
now under orders for Tamatave, to compel submission by “4 
blockade. They will also land an expedition of considerable 
strength, ten thousand is the number suggested, and probably 
push on to the capital. The fighting will be severe, for the 
Malagasy will care nothing about the blockade, and wil} 
defend the forest-belt which protects the north of the island 
with the desperate courage of their Malay blood. Of course. 
the island can be conquered if the French will expend enough 
men on the undertaking; but it is doubtful if they will, and 
if they do, they will gain nothing except possibly some mines, 
M. de Cassagnac tells the world that Madagascar will he 
“the Australia of France;” but he forgets to tell us where 
the colonists are to come from. ‘‘ Recidivistes” alone wil} 
not make a great colony. 


The French are receding in civilisation. They had abolishe¢ 
bull-fights, but the entertainment has re-established itself in 
the South, and now a young millionaire, M. Lebandy, hag 
given a performance near Paris. In the presence of a large: 
body of his friends, including many ladies, three bulls were 
killed on Saturday, under circumstances which suggest, if not 
more brutality, at least more vulgar brutality than in similar 
contests in Spain. It is said to be legally difficult to interfere 
with a scene of the kind on private grounds; but the Society 
for the Protection of Animals means to try the case, and 
must have some legal ground to go upon. It is opinion, how. 
ever, which should interfere. Six months’ social boycotting 
for the millionaire would soon teach him to enjoy some sport 
a little less revolting to humanity. 


Professor von Helmholtz, the greatest of the German men 
of science, died at Charlottenburg on Sunday, the immediate 
cause of death being an attack of apoplexy. The Professor 
was seventy-three years old, having been born at Potsdam 
on August 31st, 1821. The world will remember him most 
by his far-reaching discovery of the ophthalmoscope,—the 
instrument by which the youngest practitioner is now able 
to tell more about the condition of a patient’s vision than 
could the most skilful oculist of the last generation. The 
ophthalmoscope allows the doctor to look into the human 
eye and see the exact condition of the nerves and blood- 
vessels. It substitutes certainty for guesswork. But though 
the world at large will bless the brain and hand which did so: 
much for the most precious of the human senses, the men 
of science will probably declare that Helmholtz did even 
great work in the regions of pure science, and in his studies 
of sensation and voluntary motion. One of his greatest d°3- 
coveries was in the region of sound. He first fully analysed 
and set forth the vibrations which form the basis of music. 
A writer in the Times declares him to have been to science 
what Goethe was to literature. ‘ Breadth, universality of 
comprehension and sympathy, and a certain unmistakable 
intellectual serenity are characteristic of both.” Like Goethe, 
too, Helmholtz found that philosophic calm led on to worldly 
victory. He was honoured by his countrymen and by all 
Europe, and ten years ago the German Emperor raised him 
to the ranks of the hereditary nobility,—a very rare honour 
in a country where caste-feeling reigus supreme. 


We regret to record the death of Professor Brugsch, at 
Berlin, on September 10th. He was one of the greatest of 
Egyptologists, and an Egyptologist is a great deal more than 
an antiquarian. He must also be an artist and an engineer, and 
is investigating in the only place where such investigation is 
possible the early history of civilisation. Egypt is, moreover, 





course, a great disappointment to Mr, Fenwick; but nothing 





the only land whence we may expect documents of value. 
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Nothing perishes there except through violence, and competent 
yators like Professor Brugsch may yet discover papyri of 
exca ‘mable value, early narratives explaining history, or early 
inesti confirming statements now the cause of endless 
letters ing. An Egyptologist to succeed must be one of 
maa ww avaiied of mankind; and Professor Brugsch did 
gnoceed. —_—_—_————————_ 
The storm in the Irish teacup, raised by Mr. Gladstone’s and 
Lord Tweedmouth’s cheques, is increasing in violence. The 
‘cinating cause is, however, in danger of being forgotten in 
origieve and bitter duel of recrimination between Mr. Healy 
‘ ri his colleagues. Mr. Davitt, in a letter quoted in 
Wednesday's Times, speaks of Mr. Healy in the language 
usually reserved for the Redmondites. in No amount of 
lawyer's reasoning,” he says, “can disguise his supreme 
nrpose,”—i.e, the raising of himself at the expense of his 
o ileeguee. Mr. Davitt repeats his aspiration that Mr. Healy 
might join his forces with those of Mr. Redmond, and says 
that “ worse things could happen to the national cause than 
sucha return of such a political prodigal son to the sheltering 
fold of factionism.” Mr. Healy was never a believer in or an 
apholder of democratic methods of party government. “He 
has thanked Heaven more than once that Ireland had 
obtained what she had been looking for for seven centuries, 
—an honest dictator.” Mr. Davitt subsequently speaks of 
“Mr. Healy’s tireless attacks upon his colleagues of the 
committee and of the Irish party.” “ Where,” he finally asks, 
“ig the difference between the methods and objects of Mr. 
Redmond and his friends and the objects of Mr. Healy and 
his following, when we find both these apparently antagonistic 
sections abusing, misrepresenting, calumniating the Irish 
Parliamentary party, its committee and chairman?” Alto- 
gether, it is a very angry letter, but in spite of it we expect 
that Mr. Healy will cling like a burr to the Anti-Parnellite 
party. 
The Westminster Gazette of Tuesday publishes a very 
interesting chat with an agricultural labourer, which goes 
far to confirm the official repori that the material condition 
of the rural worker has everywhere improved. The old 
labourer, when interviewed, declared that not only were 
wages better—13s. a week against 9s.—but that “ things is a 
lump cheaper.” “Food,” he went on, “is cheaper, and clothes 
is arf as cheap agin as they was then. I can git a pair of 
boots or a suit of clothes—and just as good, too; last me just 
as long, beside their ’aving a better look now to wot they used 
to’ave—for ’arf the money as I could in them times.” Another 
advantage is the possibility nowadays of getting land for allot- 
ments, “No,” said he, in conclusion, “us labourers is better off 
than we was. A man’s young ’uns is eddicated, and ’is missis 
don’t ’a to turn out into the fields, and ’e gits ’is allotment and 
better money, and ’e can git more for ’is money than ’e could. 
The landlords can say as they’re wuss off if they like. We 
ain’t.” We believe that is truth. No doubt, as the old 
labourer went on to say, things might easily be better still, 
but that there has been a real improvement we cannot doubt. 
But then, Heaven knows, it was needed. Think what it meant 
to keep a large family on 9s. a week, and everything you 
bought dear and bad! 


Those who know Cannes will hear with regret of the forest- 
fire which has swept bare the beautiful hill-side which rises 
above the Californie quarter. The whole of the ridge up to 
and beyond the canal stands bare and blackene d, and no less 
than five miles of forest have been reduced to ashes. It isa 
very great pity, as the forest was in many ways the ‘most 
beautiful thing at Cannes,—a relief from the somewhat 
chocolate-box splendours of the wider landscape. Even 
though the villas had of late eaten terribly into the wood- 
land, the Californie quarter still yielded very charming walks. 
The Cannes fire was, however, nothing compared with the 
awfal devastation wrought in Algeria. There the great 
forests have been burning for days. A band of smoke 7 miles 
broad by 70 miles long overhangs the country round Bona, 
and produces a veritable eclipse of thesun. The smoke-clouds 
are even visible at Tunis, 





is The Proceedings of the Society for Peychical Research, just 
re are of unusual interest. To begin with, the volume 
ontains the full text of Mr. Balfour’s address. It is very 


has come across are unquestionably “odd” facts—that is, 
facts out of harmony with the accepted theories of the 
material world—facts which will not fit in with the views of 
the ordinary man of science. The destruction of the world 
by collision with a star would be “a dramatically extra- 
ordinary” event ; but the making a person who has his back 
to you look up merely by an effort of will is a “scientifically 
extraordinary ” event,—i.c., an event which science must either 
deny or treatas amystery. Yet this simple form of telepathy 
is practically an admitted fact. How is it to be reconciled 
with the rest of our knowledge? The Proceedings also contain 
the “Report on the Census of Hallucinations,” drawn up and 
signed by a committee, of which Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Mr. Podmore, Miss Johnson, and Mr. F. Myers were 
members. The report is as full of stories of appari- 
tions and wraiths as a Christmas number; but this is 
not its chief interest. That is rather to be found in the fact 
that the committee declare that their investigations cor- 
roborate, “on a much wider basis,” the conclusions already 
drawn by Mr. Gurney from his census in 1885. “ Between 
deaths and apparitions of the dying person a connection 
exists which is not due to chance alone. This we hold to be 
a proved fact.” 


On Monday, Mr. Tom Mann addressed a meeting of the 
Paddington Liberal Club on the subject of the Independent 
Labour party, in which he endeavoured to prove and promote 
the solidarity of Socialism and Trade-Unionism with the Inde- 
pendent Labour party. The party had only been in existence 
two years, and during that time many of the members had 
been specially engaged “in throwing trade organisations on 
to Socialist lines.” If Trade-Unionism was materially to 
assist in the regeneration of society they would have to reverse 
the proportion of those who were in as compared with those 
who were out of the organisations. Great Britain might be 
the best organised Trade-Union country in the world, but 
yet they only had two millions out of seven millions of 
adult male workers. Ten years ago he would hardly have 
been allowed to raise the question of Collectivism in any 
branch of his society, the Amalgamated Engineers. Now, 
the five hundred branches of this society were regularly dis- 
cussing the principles of Socialism, and many of the members 
were sturdy Socialist workers. They were trying to get a 
grip of the Trade-Union Congress, as they had done of many 
of the Trades Councils. Unfortunately, they had not been 
able to capture the Parliamentary Committee for Socialism, 
though they bad got five members on it. Next year, how- 
ever, they would certainly be successful. We doubt it. No 
doubt the workmen show a culpable levity in the way they 
take up and put off opinions. But when it comes to the 
point, they are not, and never will be, true Socialists. 


The half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of 
England, held on Thursday, was of unusual interest. The 
Governor, Mr. Powell, stated that the Baring debt to the 
Bank had been reduced to £2,409,000, and that he had now 
no fear for the guarantors, and even hoped for a surplus for 
the estate. That is most satisfactory, as it indicates that 
the public is absorbing the blocks of South American 
securities which have so long hung over the market. Mr. 
Clarke also raised the question of the losses caused to 
individuals by the advice of the late chief cashier to the 
Bank, Mr. May. One constituent alone, Mr. Adrian 
Hope, had suffered by his advice to the amount of 
£400,000, and one unfortunate lady had been ruined. 
Mr. Powell gave the rather enigmatical reply that Mr. 
Hope was content with the action of the Bank; but the 
proprietors, understanding that all losses have been pro- 
vided for, and that it was most inexpedient to discuss 
private accounts, upheld the Bank in refusing any further 
inquiry. They were right, for no Bank will be trusted if its 
constituents’ affairs can be published in the Times on the 
motion of a proprietor, but we have rather a doubt if they 
have been severe enough in exacting guarantees against the 
delegation of such excessive powers as Mr. May exercised, to a 
single employé. The weak place is there, and though we do 
not doubt the Bank has taken every precaution for the future, 
we do not see that the proprietors have any complete means 
of knowing that. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Snantional, but contains a great deal which is most 
Sgestive, He points out that the facts which the Society 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE KAISER’S SPEECH AT KONIGSBERG. 


NLY events, and great events, can reveal fully the 
character of the German Emperor, and settle once 
for all whether he is a vain young man who takes his 
position much too seriously, or an ordinary King with a 
fancy for speechifying, or a Sovereign with a faculty for 
governing and managing great affairs, who likes to be 
seen doing it. As yet the facts, with one exception, 
are all in favour of the third theory. The Emperor 
William has, to begin with, reigned for six years, and 
he is at least as much master as he ever was. He 
has dispensed with the strongest and most successful 
Premier who has ever appeared in Europe, and his 
authority has lost nothing by so doing, either in weight 
or in attraction for the body of his people. He has 
maintained peace under circumstances which made war 
very tempting; he bas greatly increased the strength of 
his Army; and his European position is at least 
as lofty as when he began to reign. At home he 
is as powerful as ever, and his Parliament on appeal 
steadily supports him, while he is probably less dis- 
liked by the masses, though they quiz his restlessness, 
than any Sovereign of his house. He has produced an 
impression, in fact, that he understands, and in great 
measure sympathises with, the keen desire for more com- 
fort which is penetrating the working classes throughout 
Europe, and which will probably produce large political as 
well as social changes. These are considerable achieve- 
ments for a Prince still far from middle age, so consider- 
able that but for the one exception they would settle the 
question of the confidence to be reposed in the Emperor’s 
governing capacity. He will, however, make speeches, 
and these speeches so startle the world by their habitual 
want of conventionality and occasional rashness, that 
they perpetually reopen the dispute as to the Emperor's 
perfect capacity to reign. His speech of Friday week, 
for example, makes English Radicals doubt whether the 
Emperor-King is not half mad with pride; whether it is 
possible that in this age of the world a Sovereign should 
seriously think such things, much more say them; and 
whether, if those are his thoughts, he can avoid rushing, 
at no distant period, upon some great catastrophe. 

We doubt the Radical view. In the first place it is 
to be observed that none of the Emperor’s “rash” utter- 
ances have done him any real harm, or diminished his 
effective authority as the real Premier in Prussia and 
Germany as well as the Emperor-King. He rules 
just as he did before he uttered them, and receives 
just as implicit an obedience from men of whose in- 
tellectual capacity no one doubts. Even the “maddest” 
speech of all, that to the conscripts, in which he told 
them that their duty was to fire on their fathers if he 
bade them, never shook his military position, or excited 
any unpopularity in a population every man of which 
either is or has been a soldier. That would seem to indi- 
cate some comprehension of his people, and some differ- 
ence, too, between their minds and those of the Emperor’s 
foreign critics. The latter undoubtedly like authority 
to be kept in the background much more than the former 
do, and the difference in appreciation caused by that 
difference in feeling may be very great. The English, 
in particular, would be dreadfully shocked if an English 
Admiral were to express his real views about disci- 
pline with the frankness of the German Emperor, but they 
will let him act on them with much complacency; and 
they are precisely the German Emperor’s views. The 
recent speech at Konigsberg in the same way has not 
really a false assumption in it. The English dislike to hear 
of Kings by Divine Right, because they attach to such 
Kings the idea of absolutism, and, indeed, of the only 
absolutism they hear about, which is the Russian ; but that 
is not the German Emperor's thought at all. He is not 
claiming autocracy, but, within his functions, independence 
and responsibility to God, just as Abraham Lincoln on 
one celebrated occasion did. The great President had 
been a good deal worried by too much advice, and at last 
terminated it by saying, “ In the end, gentlemen, it is I who 
must decide.” It was quite true, and the advice died away 
in murmurs; and it is also true that the Hohenzollern 
does reign by Divine Right,—that is, by self-derived right, 


not springing from any statute or plebiscj 
The Hohenzollerns mute the Dukedom, made the “3 LP a 
made the Empire, and the representative of th, gdom, 
whatever the limits of his authority, derives it fr “aan 
and his own strength alone. The Prussians do wea God 
their history, and are less irritated by such open aw 
on the part of their Monarch than a differently sit ed 
race would be. He is the Monarch, they phe " ated. 
are no more offended than the sailors of a ed and 
war are by the “pretensions” of the captain. he a. 
rebuke to the nobles of Prussia, though a little the 
savage in tone for the best kind of loftiness, jg ae 
misunderstood by the people to whom it was addre : 
The Emperor has been trying hard to secure for hig vie 
two advantages through an agrarian treaty with a 
One is to conciliate Russia itself, which can attack hin 
on the right flank, and the other is to relieve the poche 
misery in Germany by cheapening food. The nobleg wh 
have loaded themselves with mortgages are excemively 
angry at the fall in prices, and have even in their lever, 
tion formed themselves into an organised opposition to. 
the Monarch whose bodyguard they have been for 
centuries. Thereupon the Emperor rates them sound] 
You, he says in effect, what are you doing, opposing the 
very Monarchy with whose existence your own is bound 
up? Fallinto rank behind me, who am the greatest land- 
lord, and therefore the greatest sufferer among you, and 
bear your sufferings in a Christian spirit. « Opposi- 
tion by nobles is a monstrous thing, justifiable on] 
when the King stands at its head,”—that is, is opposing 
his own Government. It all sounds too grandiose, no 
doubt ; but it is all historically true, and ridicule of it 
comes from English Radicals with a special ill-grace, for 
they are saying to their Lords precisely the same things, 
If Sir William Harcourt scolds at the Peers, nobody thinks 
his conduct outrageous; but if the Prussian King does it 
who is his own Premier, he is besmirched with a particu. 
larly painful kind of abuse. He is only censuring a clasg 
as he says, though he does it from the point of view that 
he has, by the history of his country and his own acknow- 
ledged position, a special right to censure. The Prussian 
aristocracy are no more injured or humiliated by a 
rebuke from their Sovereign than a man-of-war’s crew 
by a reprimand from their captain on disorderliness or 
want of smartness. It is even doubtful if the outspoken 
Emperor was at all rash, for the Conservative nobles. 
are profoundly moved, and through their organ declare 
~ 0 complete willingness to fall into rank behind their 
ing. 

The truth is that we English have got two ideas in- 
extricably fixed in our heads which prevent us from 
judging a man like the German Emperor quite fairly.. 
One is that a King, even if he governs, should remain 
in the shadow, which is from our history a natural idea. 
We have for two hundred years forced our Kings to 
remain in the shadow, until at last we have come to think 
that the only becoming place for them. The Germans 
feel differently. They intend their Kings to take a great 
and visible part in the Executive, to lead the Army, to 
govern the people with the best advice they can get, 
and to control the aristocracy, and if rough rebuke to 
any class is wanted in the execution of those functions, 
they tolerate the rough rebuke as soldiers do on service. 
It may not be a good system,—we have all prospered 
under a very different one,—but it is the system, and 
the Emperor William is no more to blame for using 
it than Mr. Cleveland is for vetoing a Bill sent up 
to him by both Houses of Congress. He is intended 
to judge for himself, and does judge. The other 
idea now seriously affecting the English mind is that. 
all the officially great should be mealy-mouthed. They 
ought not to say unpleasant things at all if they can be 
avoided; but if they say them, they ought either to wrap 
them up in suavities or to disguise them by giving them 
a gentle or witty literary form. Everybody who speaks: 
from above should, they think, pay compliments, abstain 
from censure particularly of classes—Peers always eX~ 
cepted—and never betray active dislike of anybody— 
Peers again excepted. There is, in fact, a demand that 
the great shall lie a little in a sinless way. It is, perhaps, 
a natural demand, for all Sovereigns have made it from 
Pharaoh’s time, and the Democracy is now Sovereign ; but 
it is also just a little contemptible. The Judges, we 








note, do not obey it, and why should not a politician im 
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ing, if he has duties, say outright what he 

os ' ond pcr his judgment about his own respon- 
toinities ? What is the use of all this shirking and 
sy ling and merging of all characters into mellifiuous 
aevrtiersbip ? Let the individual stand out in his in- 
Sividuality, and if he thinks his business is to rule, 
let him say so as plainly as Abraham Lincoln did, or as 
ow captain of a sbip invariably does. The discipline will 
be none the harder, and there would be a good deal more 
leadership in the world, which is sadly in want of that 
: article. Events will show soon enough if the 
Garman Emperor has judged himself rightly ; and even 
if he has not, the German nation will be the stronger for 
its warning that in his own judgment he is entitled to 


rale, and will do it. 





THE COMTE DE PARIS. 


RE not our contemporaries a little hasty in deciding, 

with such unusual unanimity, that the death of the 

Comte de Paris makes no difference to the internal politics 
of France? If his son is a capable man, it may make a 
eat deal. They forget that not five years ago one- 
third of France returned Monarchists, and that among 
Monarchists an able Head of the House of France, who 
could convince the peasantry that the ancien régime was 
dead and buried, would be by far the most acceptable 
candidate. He would not be smirched with the memory of 
Sedan, or be intriguing for a dictatorship. It is true the 
number of the Monarchists has since declined, though “ the 
King” has still nearly fifty votes in the Chamber of 
Deputies; but that has been due to two causes,—the first 
being the astute diplomacy of Pope Leo XIII. That has 
succeeded so far admirably, the Republic gaining many 
votes, and the Papacy, an ally against Italy; but its 
effect may not be lasting, for if the Republic and Italy 
were ever reconciled, the Pope would not love the 
Republic; while it is quite possible that the rooted 
hatred of extreme Republicans to the Church, may yet 
force the Elysée and the Vatican into violent, perhaps 
irreconcilable, antagonism. The most moderate or subtle of 
Popes cannot in our day be false to any vital principle of 
his Church, nor can a French extremist be anything but a 
potential persecutor. The other cause for the decline of 
Monarchism, has been that the Comte de Paris was an im- 
possible man as candidate for the throne of France. The 
savage diatribe in the Times of Monday, it is true, omits 
all points in his favour, and exaggerates absurdly his 
guilt in hirmg General Boulanger. It was not a nice 
thing to do, and not a dignified thing, but if it had 
succeeded, historians would have pardoned Philip VII. 
as they pardon the nearly similar transaction which 
purchased General Monk. A King of France may 
surely promise rewards to a General who offers to restore 
his subjects to their allegiance. Nor can we join in the 
abuse lavished on the Count for making his submission at 
Frohsdorf. He probably believed, as his grandfather be- 
lieved, that legitimacy was the better faith, and in any case 
his business as politician was to unite in one great party all 
the followers of the House of France. The road to that 
object lay through Frohsdorf, and he was therefore right 
in going there, even at the cost of much painful feeling, 
and some humiliation. It is said that in so doing he 
threw away the tradition of his House, which is to 
support constitutionalism. But what if the Comte de 
Paris was a true Bourbon, thought the Charter an 
unworkable compromise, and held a wise Kingship to be 
the best régime for France? The real objection to the 
Comte de Paris was that neither in his virtues nor in his 
failings was he a true Frenchman. He was a hybrid in 
mental temperament,—a cross between a stiff French Pro- 
fessor and an Englishman of the class which thirsts for 
statistics and information. THe never, it is said, quite 
knew either language, but retained in English an accent, 
While he wrote French in a way which, though accurate, 
18 not the French way. His letters read like translations. 
He had not a spark of wit, at least in his public 
utterances, he had no originality, and he never formed 
a plan which even partially succeeded. Add that he 
Was supposed, like his grandfather, to care too much 
about wealth, and we have the figure of a man who, 
if he had all the domestic virtues under the sun, was 
tco unlike the first Bourbon King to attract France. She 


like Grévy, or a respectable engineer like Carnot, but her 
spontaneous love is for the Béarnais. The importance of 
the death of the Comte de Paris is, therefore, that it may 
remove an obstacle which prevented the Monarchical side 
of the French character from feeling that under certain 
circumstances there would be a charm in the old House. 
The French are very Republican, all the newspapers say ; 
but suppose for a moment that they thought that in the 
Head of the House of France they had a man with a 
genius for war and statesmanship, a man certain to 
recover the lost provinces from Germany, and to humble 
England, and how many months would the Republic 
last then ? 

They will find no such genius; but if they found in the 
present “ Pretender,” or the next, an acceptable man, he 
may yet have another chance. So long as the Republic 
flourishes, as we, among others, desire it to flourish, the 
French will be Republican; but suppose the Republic 
comes to disgrace or to defeat. The latter is possible to 
any State, particularly if it has to fight a machinelike 
Power like Germany, which is dependent as much upon 
system as upon military genius for its victories; and the 
former is not impossible to France. Her governing men: 
are forced by electoral necessities into spending so much 
that, rich as France is, they can hardly meet the deficits,. 
and will have to affront the most rooted instincts of 
their people by an Income-tax; and they are culpably 
lenient towards Panamism. Nobody, except one unlucky 
man who confessed too soon, was punished for the most 
disgraceful scandal of our age. The people bear with the 
corruption so long as it is confined to the financing class 
and its allies in the Chamber, for they hardly understand 
it, and besides, they expect rascality in Paris; but let 
them ever discover that corruption saps the strength of 
the Army, on which they have expended such a mass of 
treasure, more than all the tribute-money paid to Ger- 
many, and the Republic will be shaken to its foundations, 
—will, if there is no great Republican at hand strong 
enough to reform abuses and send the guilty to Cayenne, 
fall for the third time. Then, more especially if the 
catastrophe is one of defeat, will be the chance of the 
Bourbons, who alone will seem able to give to a 
dispirited country the continuous guidance in an in- 
flexible policy which is the first real use of dynasties. It 
may take a hundred years of steady effort, should there be 
a second Sedan, to expand France once more to the Rhine, 
while to restore her finances may demand precisely that 
freedom from the local demands of greedy electors which 
no Parliament can insure; which we could not insure 
even here for a week but for our gigantic system of local 
taxation, which arrests, though it does not extinguish, the 
pressure on the centre. It is of course possible that even 
under such circumstances the French Republic might de- 
velop the necessary man or series of men required to satisfy 
the needs of the community, and France might give such 
men a continuous support. She has done so in one 
matter, the reorganisation of the Army, and she may do 
it on a greater scale. We heartily hope she will, for we 
believe the Republic to be the best form of government 
for France, and have no wish to see her ruled by a Catholic 
dynasty which for centuries detested and thwarted and 
tried to plunder England. But we are not so confident as 
some observers are that France has given up her trick of a 
hundred years,—that of repairing defeat by changing, and 
changing radically, her form of government. Dictator- 
ships always seem near in France even now, and of all 
dictatorships a Monarchy, granted an acceptable Monarch, 
is the easiest to set up for a time. They are, in fact, 
always near, for the people do not dislike them, and think 
that if the dictatorships fail they can always try the old 
experiments again. The Republic is solid enough to look 
at, and will, no doubt, remain solid till the hour of danger 
arrives; but if, then, it does not produce a success- 
ful man content to remain Republican, its solidity may 
very easily go to pieces. The Bourbons have no chance 
whatever at present, except possibly of recementing the 
shattered Monarchical party; but we do not believe their 
chance is over for ever, and therefore cannot agree that 
the death of the Comte de Paris is an event so entirely 
without importance in the political world. With him 
passes away an admirable representative of Orleanism, 
and Orleanism has stood as much in the way of 
Monarchical restoration in France as the House of Orleans 





can endure all sorts of alliances, even with a bourgeois 





ever stood in the way of the elder line. 
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MANNING THE NAVY. 


F war were declared to-morrow, we should be obliged 
to leave twenty or thirty ships in harbour because 

we had not got the men to man them,—and ships, 
remember, powerful, efficient, and in every way serviceable, 
not mere old hulks and discarded experiments, but vessels 
of the kind which all the Admirals afloat would be 
clamouring to have added to their squadrons. That this 
is fact and not mere conjecture, was abundantly proved 
by the Naval Manoeuvres of this year. The Admiralty 
laid their hands on every available man, relied on the Naval 
Reserve and the Coastguard, and sent ships to sea with 
crews far lighter than would have been possible in case of 
actual war. Yet in spite of all their efforts, our harbours 
were full of ships which could not be commissioned for 
want of men. If this was what happened in peace-time, 
what would happen in war? ‘Then, every sort of vessel 
would rightly be got ready for emergencies and to fill 
gaps. But when they were ready they would be abso- 
lutely useless, because there would be no sailors to take 
them over. As the war went on, the evil would increase. 
The waste of men would be sure to be very great, 
but it would be impossible to counteract this waste 
with fresh supplies, for none would be available, and the 
Fleet would gradually shrink from lack of sailors. This 
being the case, of two things one. Either we must stop 
building ships and cut our Fleet according to our sailors, 
or else get more men. It is mere idiocy going on building 
ships, if you know that you will not be able to find crews 
for them. It would be far better to save the money or 
spend it on something else. But it has been agreed on 
all hands that we must have not fewer ships, but more 
ships. It is, then, absolutely essentia! that we should have 
more sailors. This is the fact that must be kept before 
the British public in season and out of season, and dinned 
into their ears till they attend to it. We are glad to 
find that the Pall Mall Gazette realises this. With 
admirable persistence it has brought and kept to the front 
the manning of the Navy, and the need for a stronger 
personnel. The work it is doing in the matter deserves 
the gratitude of all who care for the national safety. 
Into the question of exactly how many more men we 
want, we do not intend to enter on the present occasion. 
The experts seem to agree that to keep afloat the ships 
we have built and are building, at the very least 
20,000 extra sailors and stokers would be required. 
The precise number is, however, not essential; what is 
wanted, is some plan by which a large Naval Reserve 
may be created, a force answering to that which 
we now possess in the Army. We want, that is, some- 
thing which will give us what the French have got 
in their Inscription Maritime,—a power to call up a 
large number of trained sailors at short notice. The 
present Naval Reserve may be a useful body, but it does 
not give us anything approaching to this. It appears to 
us that the only possible way of obtaining what we want 
will be to adopt some form of short service,—at any rate, 
for a portion of our sailors,—to pass, that is, a large 
number of lads through the Navy, obtaining in exchange 
for their keep, pay, and training, a lien on them for the 
future. Why should we not, every year, enlist a large 
number of boys of fifteen or thereabouts for the Navy, 
train them as sailors till they were twenty-one, and then 
let them leave the national service and take to the mercan- 
tile marine, subject, however, to remaining in the Reserve 
for twenty years, and being liable, in case of war, to be 
called on to re-enter the Navy? To make this right-of- 
call secure, the sailors should receive a certain annual 
allowance, and be required to report themselves once a 
year for inspection, either in one of the home ports or 
else at some British Consulate abroad. If this inspection 
were coupled with the giving of the allowance, the men 
would be sure to appear. Provision could, of course, be 
easily made for the case of men at sea on Inspection day. 
The present arrangements for managing the Navy might 
be maintained in addition. The plan we propose would, 
however, give us in a certain number of years an Inscrip- 
tion Maritime,—a list of men who could be summoned 
to the Fleet in case of war. There need be no fear of not 
getting the boys. Fifteen is the age when the pressure 
on the boys to earn their daily bread is greatest. Their 
families are expecting them to begin to earn their own 
living, but at the same time they have not settled to a 





trade. Without doubt they could be secured ; 
requisite numbers without difficulty. Again Pt _ 
fear that after their six years’ training they would 8 
thrown on the world and unable to find work. The H 
food and good training of a man-of-war would have _ 
them efficient seamen, and the shipowners would be : 
ceedingly glad to obtain their services. When a ia 
leaves the Army and goes into the Reserve, civil em a "1 
ment is always something of a difficulty. The military 
training has not acted as a school for work at a trade It 
is a very different thing in the case of the Navy, “The 
life on the Queen’s ship has taught the lad many of th 
things which he wants to know for his form of civil em lo " 
ment,—work at sea. No doubt there is plenty to be learnt 
before a Bluejacket can become an expert member of the 
mercantile marine; but the training has been all to the 
good. Again, there need be no fear of the shippers 
refusing to engage men placed in the position we have 
indicated because they might be suddenly called upon 
to re-enter the Navy. The moment war was declared 
there would be hundreds of ships laid up and crews 
paid off, and. the Admiralty could easily arrange to call 
upon these rather than the men actually at work. The 
Admiralty, again, could arrange not to summon men 
actually engaged in a voyage, and could give enough notice 
to employers to enable them to make other arrangements 
Unless and until things grew desperate, the Admiralty 
might easily work the reserve in such a way as not to 
inconvenience the shippers. Depend upon it, in practice 
no shipper would refuse to employ a sailor because in the 
remote chance of war he might be called on to join a 
Queen’s ship. In all probability the shippers would be 
extremely eager to employ men who had been well taught 
and were thoroughly well disciplined. 

Very possibly the crude plan we have put forth could be 
shown by the experts to be impracticable in this or that par- 
ticular. That does not matter. We merely want to insist 
that some plan can and ought to be devised under which a 
large number of lads shall be every year trained as seamen 
and then passed into an English Inscription Maritime. They 
will be ordinary sailors in everything, except that their 
names will be on the Admiralty list, and they will be liable 
to serve in the Queen’s Navy in case of war. By this 
plan both the Navy and the mercantile marine will benefit. 
The Navy will get an Inscription Maritime, and be at 
last in a position to man its ships adequately. The mer- 
cantile marine will secure an equal advantage. It will 
each year be recruited by a body of young men, who have 
been thoroughly trained in the duties of seamen. The 
Navy will, in fact, become a school for seamen. That 
will do a great deal to solve the problem of manning the 
ships of private owners with Englishmen. Let us hope 
that the able writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, who has 
several times hinted at some scheme of this kind, will work 
it out in detail. If a definite scheme for getting a call on 
the services of a large body of seamen in time of war 
were put before the country, and pressed on the Govern- 
ment, it would probably be successful. The public will 
hear reason if only it is put to them properly. Let no 
one say that it would be just as good to offer a large 
bounty and enlist seamen out of the merchant ships as 
they were needed. That plan would not be half as effica- 
cious as the Reserve scheme. And for this plain reason. 
The men of the Reserve would know a man-of-war'’s 
man’s duties, and would, however rusty, become well- 
disciplined men in a month. The raw merchantman sailor 
would take twenty times as long to make a tolerable 
Bluejacket. 





THE LEVITY OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 


T is difficult for those who have at heart the interests 

of the working class, and who want to see the Trade- 
Unions maintain themselves in strength and efficiency, 
not to be made anxious by much that has lately been 
going on in the Labour world. The Labour leaders have 
been showing a levity in word and action, a windy reck- 
lessness of phrase and thought, which augurs ill for the 
success of the movements with which they are connected. 
We do not say this merely because we object to the 
Socialistic doctrines adopted by the Labour party. It is 
quite possible to hold erroneous opinions and yet to hold 
them in a practical spirit and with earnest conviction. 
It is not the growth of Socialism which frightens us, tut 
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‘ry. light-hearted way in which the workmen 

a t the oe mane resolutions, and pledge them- 
oe to a remodelling of the whole fabric of society 
oo a thought of the consequences. “The wilder the 
Mo » seems to have been the rule at the recent Trade- 
Tnion Congress. One almost expected the President, 
ae he put a resolution, to ask whether some other 
entleman could not move it a little hotter and stronger. 
Think of the resolution which the Congress adopted in 
ard to the employment of workmen from other districts 
ty f strike. A delegate proposed that it should be 


jme 0: > 
. onal offence for an employer to bring labourers, or to 
= them to be brought, into a district where there was 


sufficient supply. This tremendous infringement 

pps ea liberty a agreed to unanimously, off-hand, 
and almost without discussion, No one appeared to think 

it worth while to notice what it really means. Unless the 
Act founded upon the resolution were to be a dead-letter, 
it would in effect bind each worker to his own dis- 
trict. It is easy to see this. To begin with, the 
existing inhabitants of a district would never admit 
that there was a scarcity of labour in their part of 
the country. They would naturally enough always 
prefer to keep their store undiluted. The scarcity 
then which would alone throw the district open would 
never be admitted. The bringing, or causing to bring, 
would again either not be enforceable, or would pre- 
yent all movement on the part of the workers. Sup- 
pose a manufacturer in a district of Yorkshire were to 
circulate advertisements in Norfolk, offering work on good 
terms. Would he be ‘ causing to be brought”? If not, 
the Act would be useless. If so, then in practice the 
Norfolk people would have little chance of bettering 
themselves. No man would be allowed to leave his home, 
unless he could show that he was not doing so be- 
cause he had seen an offer of work put forth by some 
manufacturer or employer in some other part of the 
country. He must, that is, either show he was moving 
with no special object, or else was bound for some place 
where there were no unemployed and évery one admitted 
a scarcity of labour,—a paradise very difficult to find. 
In a word, the law asked for would be the old law 
of settlement over again in an aggravated form, and 
would bind the labourer hand and foot. Yet this was 
the resolution adopted by the Trade-Union Congress 
as lightly as if it were a vote of thanks to the church- 
wardens for the use of a parish hall. As great, if not 
greater, levity was displayed in the adoption of the 
resolution in favour of Socialism. The original proposer 
wanted to stop short at nationalising land and minerals, 
but this would in no way suit the more eager spirits of 
the Congress; and an amendment was quickly moved 
bundling in all the sources of production and means of 
transport, and the whole mechanism of exchange,— 
that is, Collectivism pure and simple. The Congress 
swallowed it at a gulp, and almost without a wink or a 
cough, It is true there were a few protests, but the wave 
of sentiment in favour of abstract Socialism swept all 
before it. Now, as we have said before, we do not wish 
to accuse the Labour party of levity merely because we 
disagree with Socialism. It is the spirit in which the 
change was adopted which strikes us as so ominous. 
We want to see the workmen better their position by 
Wise counsel, strong organisation, and prudent policy ; 
and we know that people who go “ bald-headed ” for noisy 
abstractions are not the people who win in life. Hence 
our disgust. 

It is pretty obvious that the spirit which displayed itself 
at the Trade-Union Congress is part of a general move- 
ment. A wave of feather-headedness and levity is passing 
over the whole labour world, and is to be found exem- 
plified wherever the working men are in a condition of 
Political activity. This is clearly brought out in a most 
interesting article headed “ Impressions of Labour Poli- 
tics,” contributed by Mr. Goadby to the Westminster 
Gazette of Tuesday last. Mr. Goadby, who has been 
visiting different centres, notices everywhere a sort of 
unthinking leap towards Sccialism. “ They want to rush 
Us they hardly know where,” was the remark often made 
by “the older men and the steady Trade-Unionist 
leaders,” Mr. Goadby seems to think that Socialism 
has been adopted as the fashionable opinion very much 
as Fair-trade and democratic Toryism were at one time 
opted,—i.e., as a change. For the moment, however, 


there is plenty of enthusiasm among the last recruits to 
Socialism. Very curious is Mr. Goadby’s account of the 
attractiveness of Socialism :—“ If there were not constant 
attempts to maintain a feverish temperature, by Sunday 
meetings, by rounds of lectures, by sensational contests 
and attacks, would Socialist-Labour politics die out ?” This 
was a question which, he tells us, was always thrusting itself 
under his notice. The dramatic allurement of the Socialist 
propaganda wins the indifferent workmen. “The ways of 
Radicalism become Quakerish by the side of the Socialist 
street-corner propaganda. ‘Give us an election in 
summer-time, and what a stir we will make in the 
streets!’ exclaimed a young Independent Labour party 
man to me, weeks before Leicester election came to bring 
back his hint of a new political force to my mind.” It is 
this descent into the streets, in the very opposite sense to 
the French phrase, which is, says Mr. Goadby, the secret 
of success in Labour politics. “It makes Radicalism, 
in big halls, with rows of respectables and ladies in front, 
stagey and tame, flat and unprofitable,—a kind of religious 
meeting.” 

At the same time, and this is another proof of the levity 
of which we complain, Mr. Goadby was assured that 
Socialism among the workers, was after all, principally an 
affair of bad trade. “ Bad trade gives a workman a push 
towards Socialism, just as it used to push him towards 
Protection or Fair-trade.” But, asked Mr. Goadby. in 
several cases, supposing trade were to improve, and really 
prosperous times were to return, how would it affect 
labour politics? ‘Socialism would be so much affected 
that it might die out.” This, said the inquirer, 
strengthened his own impression,—that pure Socialism 
was merely “a working man’s ideal, his earthly paradise, 
and not a sound, logical, and necessary scheme for 
the reconstruction of society.” Mr. Goadby’s general 
review of the situation in the labour world still further 
strengthens our view as to the levity which now unfor- 
tunately possesses the leaders of the working men. His 
impression is that, unstable as water, the present move- 
ments will fail and wither, at any rate in their present 
form. ‘There is no permanence in the organisations behind 
them. Impatience with the slow pace of Radicalism has 
often made Socialism. What is impatience with the slow 
advances of Socialism going to make? It was an incon- 
venient question. It was often in my thought, but I was 
an investigator and not a campaigner, and I cannot re- 
member that I ever asked it. Labour has to be united 
before, as such, it can accomplish very much. If it cannot 
be united as Labour, it will hardly unite as Socialism, and 
it must lean on the more progressive of the two great 
parties.” On the whole, however, Mr. Goadby ends 
with a word of consolation. “The better Trade-Union 
elements, which have arrested strikes, will not be swept 
into the rush for a new political world—a rush conducted 
on the pattern of an American town-lot boom out West.” 
We sincerely hope that is so, for we feel convinced that if 
they once get thoroughly imbued with Socialism, the- 
Trade-Unions will be destroyed, and will cease to do 
their proper and appointed work. But that would be a 
national misfortune, and would put back the cause of 
Labour by a hundred years. The true business of the 
Trade-Unions is the improving of the conditions of labour, 
and the securing of a larger share of the profits of 
industry by means of collective bargaining. As long as 
they stick to that there is hope for the worker.  [f, 
instead, they drop their proper work and begin to hunt 
the March hares of Socialism, they are lost. Let us trust. 
that in the end the good sense of the Trade-Unionists 
will prevail, and that they will shake off this tone of levity 
and irresponsibility which suits them so ill. 





SIR A. ROLLIT ON “THE DEPRESSION.” 


I iy is pleasant to read Sir A. Rollit’s address of Tuesday 

to the Associated Chambers of Commerce, for “ the 
depression” has lain heavily upon everybody, and he 
thinks the depression drawing to anend. It would, how- 
ever, bave been pleasanter still if his arguments had been 
more convincing and his facts had covered a wider ground. 
He thinks the world is growing wiser about Protection ; 
but he gives little proof of it, except that the new 
American Tariff will benefit the tin-plate trade, and that 
the new Russo-German Treaty will admit food into 





Germany much more freely. To us it seems as if in this 
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direction the prospect were rather dreary, for Democracy 
advances at a rushing pace, and nothing but sad 
experience will teach Democracy the first principles 
of sound commercial finance. Democracy is instinctively 
Protectionist. The whole discussion on the American 
Tariff Bill showed that the people were not in the 
least prepared for Free-trade, and that they would 
allow the great “interests” to prevail as heretofore 
against the great thinkers upon commerce. The Russo- 
German Treaty would never have been passed but 
that it cheapened the people’s food in great cities; 
while in France, in spite of all evidence, each class con- 
tinues seeking Protection for itself. The natives of India 
are Protectionists almost to a man, and so will all the 
Australians be the moment they cease to be dependent 
mainly upon agriculture. The world will grow wiser in 
the end, we suppose; but for the period beyond which 
calculators do not look, we expect to see the producer 
beat the consumer, and believe that he can export to 
advantage without importing. The secret of Cobden’s 
blunder in prophecy was that he expected the middle-class to 
rule ; and it does not rule, but the mass of the population. 
The middle-class considered its ultimate interests; the 
masses consider only the interests which are immediate, 
and except as regards food, the immediate interest always 


.seems to be Protection. 


We should have much more hope from the gradual 


-increase of the wealth of the world, which is a visible 
-certainty, were it not for two reasons. It may be taken 


as certain that the bulk of mankind have nothing like the 
full supplies that they would like to have. They could 
“quite put up with,” as the popular slang goes, more 


-clothes, better houses, more furniture of all sorts, and 


more means of travelling about. Consequently, one would 


say that, as their incessant labour enriches them, their 


fresh demands must deepen and enlarge the stream of 
commerce. If Asiatics would like more shirtings, and 
can pay for more shirtings, there will be a demand for 
more shirtings; that seems clear. It is so clear and so 
true that in the end it must produce trade, but the delay 
may be very considerable. In the first place, the demand 
is checked by the practice of thrift, which, we take it, 
grows nearly as fast as new wants; and secondly, the 
means of production and distribution increase so fast 
that the profit of supplying the demand dies away. 
The market, after all, must be limited, and every nation 
is competing for it, while every nation is learning 
how to produce greater quantities of everything at the 
price which lesser quantities previously cost. The in- 
creased volume of trade, therefore, does not produce 
increased profits, a fact painfully visible, it is said, in 


Lancashire, where a man selling twice his former produc- 


tion gets less for his capital than he did before. This 
process, which is patent on all sides, is increased in energy 
by the rise in wages, and is so great as in some depart- 


ments of industry, notably agriculture, the manufacture 


of some textiles, and coal-mining in certain districts, to 
destroy profit altogether. In the end, of course, that 
ewill cure itself ; for capital will retire to other openings 


for employment, but at present hope and habit both 


stand in the way, and there is a perpetual increase of 
demand accompanied by a perpetual shrinkage of profit 
from supply. The Scotch owners of coal, for example, 
could double their output, but would at present wages make 
rather less than they do now. We will give one illustra- 
tion which everybody will understand. There is no end 
to the demand for farinaceous food. The supply has 
increased enormously at rates which enable everybody to 
eat all the bread they like. Nevertheless, the most 
depressed and least profitable trade all over the world is 
agriculture, and if it were the sole source of the world’s 
income, almost all other trades would be ruined. 

The fact that this is the present situation hardly needs 
demonstration; yet it can be easily demonstrated. If 
trade is improving, as some people say, or going to im- 
prove, that is, to yield more profit, as Sir A. Rollit thinks, 
how is it that money remains so cheap? Vast accumula- 
tions are reported from all capitals, and in London, which 
is the world’s capital of commerce, the Banks do not know 
what to do with their deposits, the discount rate is 2} per 
cent., and money is lent on ’Change at } per cent., because 
that is better than nothing. Every solid loan is snapped 
up in a few hours, and our cities could, if they liked, 
dcown themselves in debt at less than 3 per cent. If 





eee 
traders wanted that money, and could see i 
to 5 per cent., they would soon drain it re He nt 
bank tills, and the general average of interest Rey a 
once goup. As it is, it stays down ; and that is irrefutable 
evidence that trade is not profitable, and that traders h, ; 
no hope that it speedily will be. They go on because they 
must go on, just as farmers must go on growing food ma 
they are not ready for new enterprise any more Gel 
farmers are ready to compete for farms. 7 

We entirely admit, be it understood, that some of th 

depression is imaginary. It does not much hurt a groce ; 
if his customers double in number, to make on a sale v1 
two pounds of tea only the profit he made on one, and th 
excessive cheapness of money, though a proof of bad trade, 
relieves all the trade there is. There are new trades which 
are immensely profitable, the rise of wages is chief 
a transfer of profit from one class to another. om 
capital is saved all the more quickly because all’ who 
save are worried by the low rate of interest obtainable 
It is quite possible, too, that the decline in prosperity of 
the professional classes, which, owing to excessive com. 
petition and the fall in the rate of interest, is a marked 
feature of our day, affects opinion, for they are the dis. 
cussing classes, and when they are sombre, so is the 
community. All we want to affirm is that the rate of 
profit on enterprise has declined, that there is no sign 
as yet of its swift revival, and that until it revives there 
will be no strong reaction, much less a “boom,” in the 
apparent prosperity of the country. Trade wants profit 
to make it prosperous, just as agriculture does, and 
the manufacturer no more benefits by a double de- 
mand which he has to meet at half prices, than 
a farmer benefits by a double harvest which he has 
to sell at half the price per quarter. No doubt everybody 
has more of everything, and that is nice, because he pays 
no more than he did for the lesser quantity ; but there is 
no new development of trade in that calculated to make 
producers richer. As well say that twice the crop of oats 
on his field will make the farmer rich when the price has 
fallen one-half. That we retain the carrying-trade of the 
world is true, and is the best sign visible; but we can find 
in the rest of Sir A. Rollit’s facts nothing but grounds 
of hope, possibly real, but possibly also quite illusory. 
Capitalists will not go into new enterprises to get 2 per 
cent. 





MINISTERS IN BOTH HOUSES. 


URING the past few months the House of Lords 
has been in all men’s mouths. Hardly a day has 
passed without some attack upon it appearing in one or 
other of the Government journals. It has been con- 
demned in the Commons and by mass meetings in Hyde 
Park, and, on the whole, does not seem to have suffered 
to any appreciable extent. The pent-up burst of demo- 
cratic feeling that was to sweep away that House of privi- 
lege and “bastards”—to use the courteous phrase of 
Dr. Tanner—lingers and delays. In the feeling of pro- 
found indifference that seems to possess the country at 
present, there is no place for indignation against the 
Upper House, on account of its rejection of sundry Govern- 
ment measures. We need scarcely go out of our way to 
commend the good sense of the British electorate in thus 
disregarding the mischievous promptings of demagogues 
and agitators. We have so often expressed our estimate 
of the Lords as a useful and indispensable portion of the 
Constitution, that it would be idle to repeat that opinion 
or the reasons upon which it is founded. 

None the less, we are far from looking upon the Upper 
House as the ideal of what a Second Chamber should be. 
It is like most English institutions of any antiquity, full 
of anomalies and survivals, ill-adapted to cope with the 
daily increasing business of Government. These anomalies 
we leave to the professed makers and modellers of Consti- 
tutions,—they lie outside our present purpose. But quite 
apart from these flaws, there are points not a fewin which 
we might with advantage copy our neighbours if we wish 
for a more workable House of Lords. In considering the 
present position of that much abused body, we are forced 
to recognise various practical defects which mar not only 
its own efficiency, but that of the Commons also. This 
may seem a dark saying to the guileless Radical, but it 
contains a very certain fact none the less. At the present 
moment the House of Lords is in the possession of one 
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rty, and of one only. The proportion of Conserva- 
sab and Unionists to Radicals is something enormous, 
and only becomes quite apparent when a big party 
jivision, such as that on the Home-rule Bill, gives 
us the real figures. Thus the Conservatives can at any 
moment, even at the eleventh hour, command a majority 
:n the Lords. But there is a moral as well as a numerical 
superiority of one party over another. A natural conse- 
quence of such disparity of numbers is that in debating 
owers the two parties are also unevenly balanced. The 
weight of metal is on the Unionist side, and the practical 
inconveniences of such a state of things can hardly be 
over-estimated. The debates in the Lords are perfunctory, 
academical performances, and it is hardly too much to say 
that in the Commons men debate, and in the Lords they 
declaim. ‘The speeches in the Lords, except by one or 
two men, are ineffective, their reports are neglected by 
the reading public. In the Upper House, the Government 
possess Lords Rosebery, Herschell, Kimberley, Spencer, 
—and that is all. In the matter of debate, they are 
borne down by the weight of oratorical ability pos- 
sessed by the Unionists. Without for a moment depre- 
ciating the high ability of several Radical Peers, it must 
at once be admitted that it is no fair trial of skill to pit 
them against the equally able and far more numerous 
array of important men on the other side. 
As a remedy for these and other evils, we unhesitatingly 
suggest that Great Britain should copy several of the 
Continental nations, and allow her Ministers to sit and 
deliberate in both Houses. This usage prevails in Prussia, 
in France, and in several other States; in those countries it 
is attended with good results, and we see no reason why it 
should not be equally successful over here. To those who 
object to such a change as revolutionary, we may adduce 
the practice of the medieval Parliament, for the Lord 
Chancellor frequently appeared in the Commons to explain 
the policy of the Government, the wishes of the King, or 
both. We do not suggest that a Minister who happened 
to be a Peer should be allowed to vote on a division in the 
Commons, or that conversely a Member of Parliament who 
was Secretary of State should be allowed to declare him- 
self content or non-content. But we are strongly in 
favour of allowing Members of the Cabinet to sit through 
and participate in debates of the House other than their 
own, The gain from such a system will be at once 
apparent, and would be very appreciable. The feeble, 
nerveless character of the debating in the Upper House, 
an evil, as we have pointed out, that embarrasses a Radi- 
cal Government, would be at once remedied. Taking the 
present Ministry, it would admit Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman to the debates of the Lords. Such a re- 
inforceement to the scanty Government forces in that 
House would go far to right the balance,—indeed it 
would often enable the Ministry to carry its Bills; and 
as, after all, the despatch of business is a matter of 
nore weight than a party triumph, such a result should 
be grateful to Unionists as well as to the Govern- 
ment. Scarcely less important would be the results of 
such a measure on the Commons themselves. As things 
now stand in England, each party is led by a Peer; and 
as the two leaders are in the prime of life, there is every 
reason to believe and hope that each party will be led by 
a Peer for many years to come. In the present state of 
the law of the Constitution, each leader has to direct the 
affairs of his following from outside,—a manifest dis- 
advantage, though here again it presses far harder on 
the Radicals than upon their opponents. Lord Salisbury 
18a man of strikingly original powers; he is a far-seeing 
political thinker as well as a statesman, and he leads 
his party easily and without friction, by reason of his 
really consummate mental force. Far other is the case 
With his rival. Lord Rosebery, we are firmly convinced, is 
man lacking in originality, and perhaps in initiative. But 
he possesses the faculty of managing men in no common 
degree. He knows how to adjust means to ends, and can 
marshal his followers with great tactical skill. But these 
qualities are utterly thrown away in a House like the 
Lords, where he has no material upon which to work. In 
the Commons, on the contrary, the presence of Lord Rose- 
bery is badly needed, as the record of the past Session 
Plainly points out. It is not enough for your subordinates 
in the Commons to be exemplars of intelligent obedience ; 
if you would lead your party with success you must be 


among them yourself. Only by being actually ani bodily 
in that House can a leader tell its temper, feel its pulse, 
and know exactly how it is going to behave under any 
given set of circumstances. Such an assembly is exactly 
the milieu to bring out all that is strongest and most 
excellent in the Premier’s composition, for none but 
the cleverest manager of men can guide the uncertain 
temper of that House to the desired issue. Mr. Canning 
had very much the same qualities as the present Premier ; 
but conceive Canning as a Peer and you would have had 
a Minister perpetually beaten. 

Such is one change that we would wish to see in the 
Constitution, and such are but a few among the reasons 
that may be advanced in its favour. Against these 
are few arguments, if any, that should be allowed much 
weight. This change can claim the example of the medieval 
Parliament, it can adduce various Assemblies of modern 
Europe ; it would be useful at all times, and it is peculiarly 
adapted for the needs of the moment. If the Extreme 
Left grumble—as possibly they may—that, whereas under 
the present system, two Secretaries of State must be 
Peers, under this new arrangement it would be possible 
for the whole Cabinet to be drawn from the Upper House, 
then we have nothing to say save this, that the new rule 
would also enable a Premier to fill his whole Cabinet with 
Commoners, and that the strongest would win. 





CARDINAL VAUGHAN ON REUNION. 


HERE is no question that Cardinal Vaughan is right 
when he spoke on Monday of the “ growing desire for 

the reunion of Christendom” as something specially charac- 
teristic of England. It shows itself among us in a variety 
of ways,—in the yearning of one section of the Church of 
England for reunion with Rome or with the Eastern 
Churches, and of another section for reunion with Dis- 
senters. It shows itself outside the Church of England 
in such schemes as the Grindelwald Conference, where, 
amid much that to sober eyes seems odd and un- 
seemly, there is, as we cannot but see, a genuine 
underlying anxiety to bring Christians of various 
communions nearer together. And now, though Car- 
diral Vaughan is obliged to speak with caution, the 
same purpose is visible in the address to the Catholic 
Truth Society at Preston. Even Rome would make con- 
siderable sacrifices to bring about reunion, though in 
doing so she would have to fence herself round with more 
stringent conditions than other communions. What these 
sacrifices and conditions are Cardinal Vaughan indicates 
very clearly. The sacrifices he mentions are three,— 
clerical celibacy, Communion in one kind, and the use 
of Latin in the Liturgy. For the sake of some greater 
good the Roman Church would alter her practice on all 
three points. She would allow her priests to marry; she 
would give Communion in both kinds; she would allow 
the Mass to be said in the vernacular. The list of 
conditions is a longer one. In the first place, she must 
interpret her own creeds, for the right of deciding the 
sense of formularies is quite as important as the right 
of framing them. Secondly, any reunion that she can 
accept must regard Christ as a living teacher, not merely 
as a historic personage. In the third place, her divine 
constitution, as drawn up by her divine founder, must 
remain untouched. This last condition is plainly one 
that all those who believe in a divinely constituted 
Church will accept without a moment’s hesitation, but, 
as not seldom happens with matters of universal ac- 
ceptance, it does not carry people much farther. Anglicans 
and Nonconformists will alike admit that no reunion 
would be tolerable which did not secure to the Christian 
Church her divine constitution as drawn up by her divine 
founder. But they are not thereby brought any nearer 
to an agreement upon what this divine constitution is. 
Episcopacy, says the Anglican. The independence of 
every individual congregation, says the Congregationalist. 
The limitation of baptism to believing adults, says 
the Baptist. Thus the admission that there is a 


divine constitution to which all must conform, leaves us 
pretty much where we are, so long as the Roman Church 
continues to identify the divine constitution of the 
Church with communion with the See of Peter. Un- 
doubtedly Cardinal Vaughan occupies a very strong 





position when he challenges comparison between the unity 
of the 240,000,000 Christians who compose the Roman 
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Catholic Church and the dissensions of Anglicans who, 
“as one of their own Bishops has declared, are more widely 
separated in doctrine from one another within their own 
Church than they are separated from the Nonconformists 
who are without.” But though it is a strong position, it is 
not an unassailable one. The relation of the Pope to the 
Church is to be ascertained from history, and there are 
a great many persons, Anglicans and non-Anglicans, who 
cannot see that the verdict of history in the matter 
is final and unmistakable. They are at issue with Roman 
controversialists upon the facts and upon the meaning of 
the facts. Reunion with the Roman Church on the basis 
of the Roman reading of history, would be submission in 
fact, whatever it might be inname. But Cardinal Vaughan 
will be content with nothing less than this. To be a part 
of the true Church of Christ, it is not enough, he says, to 
have the priesthood, the Episcopate, and the Sacraments. 
“The Arians, the Nestorians, the Pelagians, the Donatists, 
the Greeks, and a hundred other heretical or schismatic 
bodies ” had all these, and yet were not the true Church. 
More than this, it is not enough to have true doctrine 
unless part of that true doctrine is the necessity of commu- 
nion with Rome. And by this road Cardinal Vaughan 
naturally arrives at the conclusion that there is no 
such thing as reunion on the basis of compromise or 
give and take. The only reunion that is possible 
between Rome and other bodies, is the reunion of sub- 
mission—of individual or corporate absorption. Any 
other is inconsistent with the divine constitution of the 
Church. 

Cardinal Vaughan declares himself hopeful of “a gradual 
submission by an ever-increasing number of Anglicans.” 
Whether he has any reason for this hope, other than 
that which he specifies in his address, we cannot of 
course say, but it is within our power to estimate the 
force of the reason he does specify. He is substantially 
accurate no doubt in his description of the change which 
has passed over the Church of England. “Contrast,” he 
says, “the churches of the Establishment of sixty or 
seventy years ago with the present churches, which are 
often distinguished with extreme difficulty from those 
belonging to tlie Church of Rome...... The doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, which had been rejected and 
condemned as blasphemous, superstitious, and foul inven- 
tions, have been re-examined and taken back one by one. 
a ae The movement has been stronger than the 
rankest Protestant, stronger than the lawyers and the 
Legislature.” ..... It “continues and spreads, lodging 
itself in Anglican homes and convents, in schools, 
churches, and even cathedrals, until it is rapidly 
covering the country.” But before this change can 
become the basis of a hope that it means the speedy 
conversion of those who have been instrumental in 
bringing it about, it must be shown either to have had 
this result in the past, or to be likely to have it in the 
future. Is it then a matter of fact that the change which 
has come over the Church of England has led its members 
to Rome? All the available statistics point the other way. 
The movement, says Cardinal Vaughan, “is rapidly 
covering the country.” Are the converts to Rome 
“rapidly covering the country”? Are the Anglican 
homes, convents, schools, churches, cathedrals, in which 
the movement is lodging itself, yielding a large and con- 
tinuous tribute of recruits? The importance attached to 
individual secessions would of itself disprove this. The 
leakage may be continuous, but it is certainly not exten- 
sive. On the contrary, the inconsistency of Ritualists is 
the favourite and constant complaint of Roman Catholic 
controversialists. They ought to come over, and they 
do not. It does not seem, therefore, that Cardinal 
Vaughan’s-hope has any countenance from what is actually 
happening. 

Has it any more from the logical tendency of the views 
of which he speaks ? So far as we can form an opinion, 
this logical tendency points quite the other way. There 
is no doubt that a particular type of doctrine and cere- 
monial, which we will call Catholic, has an enormous and 
increasing attraction for a particular class of minds. 
Consequently this class of minds will be more and more 
drawn to a religious body which provides this doctrine and 
this ceremonial. If the only religious body which does 
provide them is the Roman Catholic Church, it is to the 
Roman Catholic Church that these minds will be drawn. 
If other religious bodies equally provide them, they will 





lly attract the minds i tion. If the Church, 
equally attrac inds in question. t 

Wisland had remained what he was sixty or pi mies . 
ago, she would have been wholly unable to retain — 
who wish for Catholic doctrine and ceremonial, Thee 
must have gone to Rome as a matter of Pass 
Instead of this, there arose in the Church of England « 
school of thought which said, ‘Though Catholic doctrine 
and ceremonial have for many years been banished 
from the Church of England, they are not in any wa: 
inconsistent with the Church of England. Accident i 
circumstances have driven them out, but it shall be our 
business to restore them.’ The state of things which 
Cardinal Vaughan describes has been the result of this 
resolution, and he may well ask, “Has there eyor 
been seen a more marvellous change within half 
century?” But its influence has been the direct eon. 
trary of that which he would have wished it to exert. Jt 
has given men in the Church of England what they were 
determined to have somewhere,—what, if they could not 
have had it except in the Roman Church, they would 
have sought in the Roman Church. The change which 
has passed over the Church of England may be good or 
bad. It may be the handmaid of truth or the minister 
of falsehood. All we are concerned to maintain is that 
its tendency is not Romeward in the sense of multiplying 
secessions, of inducing more Anglicans to exchange the 
Church of England for the Church of Rome. I it ig the 
infallible authority that they want, they must still go to 
Rome for it; but if Catholic doctrine and Catholic 
ceremonial content them, they need not leave the Church 
to which they actually belong. That this change is not 
likely to further Cardinal Vaughan’s wishes, seems to us 
to need no demonstration. What would further them 
would be the discovery that the doctrine and the cere- 
monial such men are bent upon having, could no longer be 
had in the Church of England. 








PRETENDERS. 


NE wonders a little why the claimants of thrones—the 
word “ Pretender” begs the question of moral right 
too completely—are so often persons of second-rate, or even 
third-rate, capacity and character. They must spring from 
families which have risen, mainly by hard fighting and states- 
manship, to the top of the world, and have kept there usually 
for some generations, and should therefore have the making 
of strong men in them, while their situation should, on all 
modern theories of training, be calculated to bring out any 
strength latent in their characters. They have before them 
a supreme purpose, one which can never change, and which 
therefore saves them from dissipating energy, one which they 
inevitably think it right to pursue, and one which, by its very 
conditions, should develop audacity, energy, and perseverance. 
They are saved from the flatteries which are supposed to 
weaken Princes—but which strengthen them, we suspect, quite 
as often—they see much wider varieties of society, and they 
are free, as Kings are not, to learn what they will. They 
are saved usually from toiling for a living, the social worship 
which surrounds them gives them dignity, and they have the 
means of intercourse, sometimes indeed a compulsion to hold 
intercourse, with some of the ablest men in the world, the 
chiefs of the defeated party in their own country, and the 
statesmen of all parties in the country they adopt. Yet they 
are generally men whom even their followers do not reckon as 
men likely, apart from birth, to win distinguished positions. 
Robert Bruce, it is true, and our own Henry IV. and Henry 
VIL., were men of unusual force, but the first hardly comes 
within the category of Pretenders at all. Bruce was a patriot 
called on by his birth to expel a foreign enemy, and ranks 
with Gustavus Vasa rather than with any ordinary claimant 
toathrone. Henry IV. and Henry VII. were no doubt while 
in exile strong men, and must be allowed to be exceptions to 
the rule, though the latter had about him too much of the 
glorified attorney taint. Charles II. also was an able 
man, with much of the rusé ability, as well as the lascivious- 
ness, of his grandfather, Henri Quatre, but he never greatly 
troubled Cromwell, nor would he have returned had his 
return depended on himself. But the later claimants have 
been rather poor creatures. Neither of our own two “ Pre- 
tenders” had anything particular in them, unless it were 
expressed, as regards Prince Charlie, by the word “ charm.” 
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He must have possessed that, or the tradition would not have 


obtained such @ hold in Scotland, but except that and a 
certain boyish energy, he gave no evidence of the capacity 
that either wins or keeps thrones. He could not control 
the Highlanders, though so many of them died for him, 
and his incapacity to secure an effective party in England, 
when a third of the people were with him, was posi- 
tively phenomenal. Once left to himself, he turned 
debauchee and drunkard, and ceased to be even an object 
of fear to the “ Elector’s” Government, though it took 
the trouble to boycott him by treaty. His father had been 
still weaker, a dreary, disappointed, cadaverous man, a feeble 
copy of his very stupid sire. Cardinal Stuart, who was as much 
King of England on the Jacobite hypothesis as either of the 
others, was a nonentity who accepted a pension from his rival, 
and died without a follower or a foe. In France the brothers 
of Louis X VI. disappeared so completely after their expulsion 
that they were positively forgotten, so that their restoration was 
rather the result of accident than of any influence they exerted, 
—a fact the more remarkable because Louis XVIII. was a cool, 
placid, long-headed man who died in his bed, and Charles X. 
had some of the strength and firmness which once marked his 
great line. The true character of the Comte de Chambord is 
still a mystery, it is so excessively difficult to understand why 
he did not accept the throne when it was practically offered 
him by the group round Marshal MacMahon; but, except 
dignity, and perhaps a power of forgiving foes, he showed no 
kingly qualities, and never for a moment caught hold on 
France. The Comte de Paris is best described as a Prince 
hopelessly without “go ” in him, while his son, though he may 
of course have great qualities, has exhibited nothing except 
a certain fearlessness and schoolboy dash. Don Carlos is a 
sort of trooper with some energy, but none of the qualities, 
except courage, which make a great King, and with innumer- 
able good chances has lost them all. The world has not yet 
made up its mind about Napoleon III.; but it is certain that, 
as a Pretender, he was regarded as an imbecile, that the 
energy necessary to his grand adventure was imparted by 
others; that he was a poor organiser (as witness the state of 
his Army when the supreme hour came), and that the re- 
flection of eighteen years did not enable him to do what 
he most desired to do, devise some immense coup for the 
benefit of the masses of France. The training, which on all 
modern theories should be’so good, has in fact always failed, 
and the claimants to thrones have shown themselves weaker 
men than they probably would have been, had they been 
brought up and reigned in the ordinary way. We should 
like to know what is the cause of that failure, which may 
after all be accidental, for the class has been very limited. 


One cause of the feebleness of Pretenders is undoubtedly 
their misreading of information. That has been re- 
marked of statesmen in exile, and is still more true 
of banished Princes. They hear only from one side, 
they judge all events under the influence of what are 
really personal interests, and they are, we suspect, though 
we have no means of knowing, much more protected from 
hearing rough truths than Kings are. You must speak 
truly to a King if defeats, and insurrections, and human 
lives are dependent upon his action, but it is not necessary to 
be so abrupt with a claimant to a throne, and it is felt to be 
a little ungentlemanly to be so. It may be doubted whether 
the Comte de Chambord, for instance, even if it is true that 
he never really wished to regain his throne, ever quite under- 
stood what effect his adherence to the White Flag would have 
upon the masses of France, and especially upon the conscripts. 
Pretenders are deceived, as George III. was deceived about 
America, and as we fancy English statesmen are often 
deceived about Colonial opinion; they hear of everything 
except the governing factor, which is patent perhaps even 
On the spot to but few eyes, and those belonging to men 
who do not communicate their knowledge. That, how- 
ever, accounts for blunders rather than for character, and 
the explanation of the Pretenders’ failure in character is 
We suspect, this. Thrones are founded or regained by men of 
action, and the whole situation of Pretenders tends to make 
them anything rather than men of action. They are, to begin 
With, beaten men, men who have lost enormously in the race, 
and who are penetrated with a certain hopelessness, visible, it 
18 said, in the very faces of the Old Pretender and the Comte de 
Chambord. They take to resignation a good deal, and resigna- 





tion does not make fortunes. They are precluded from action, 
and action is the gift of the Royal Houses, and such mental 
strength as they have is spent upon reflection. Their reflective- 
ness is very much wasted, for they have not by nature reflective 
intellects, and only increases their readiness to see obstacles 
and shrink from the kind of action—action as of the forlorn 
hope—which produces grand results. They hesitate at the 
supreme moment, as Napoleon III. would have done had his 
half-brother permitted him, and they are lost. It is a curious 
fact arising from this “ sickliness,” as Shakespeare called it, 
that they are constantly suspected of want of courage, that 
they themselves perceive this, and that almost every Pre- 
tender—we cannot recall an exception except the Comte de 
Chambord—does something a little bizarre or out of the way 
to show that he is not afraid of fire. They are not afraid of 
fire, but of something indefinite which will follow either to 
themselves or others if they adopt any decided or irrevocable 
course. They shrink from great enterprise as men of re- 
flection who see many sides almost always must; and men 
of reflection are not the kind of men who found or refound 
dynasties. Louis-Philippe would have died in the Tuileries 
if he had not been so reflective a man, and had not thought 
quite so much of what might happen if he ordered the 
troops to fire and the troops did not obey. There was no 
doubt about his courage; but he had lived too long in exile, 
and exile, while it had probably sharpened his perceptions, 
had eaten away his decisiveness. An ordinary stupid Prince 
would have taken the rising of 1848 as an incident in the 
ordinary way of business, would have shot a few hundred 
“yioters,” and would have died in his bed King of the French. 
“ Pretending ” is not a business which develops competence of 
character. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN RECREATION. 


HOSE who want to witness the working of the most 
successful experiment in providing out-of-door recrea- 

tion and amusement for the people ever made in England, 
must go where the boundaries of Dorsetshire and Wiltshire 
meet each other among the great rolling billows of the Downs, 
—the smooth chalk uplands where the short green turf covers 
the mounds and ramparts of a vanished race, and where the 
sheep rank their lines and form their companies under the 
lee of some mysterious and awe-inspiring barrow. There, 
amid the graves of the men who first held English land, 
the people of the villages have been provided with oppor- 
tunities for ont-of-door and indoor amusement and enjoyment 
such as hardly exist elsewhere. How often, in dreaming 
dreams of what one would do if one were a millionaire, has 
the plain man laid plans for giving the country people 
as a whole, and not merely those capable of football and 
cricket, the opportunities for enjoyment! Why should not 
one provide gardens and pleasure-grounds such as surround 
the regular English country-house, and make them over to 
the people, in order that they may amuse themselves after 
the manner in which the old and young of the richer 
classes amuse themselves on their clipt lawns by their 
lilied ponds, in their shady dells, and on their sunny 
terraces, deep-bowered among the roses? “If only I were 
rich,” dreams the dreamer, “I would give the villagers 
a garden, and every now and again, when the evenings 
were warm, they should have the pleasures of a garden- 
party,—a band under the trees, plenty of chairs to sit on, 
plenty of refreshments, and at night an illumination.” If 
he is very ambitious, the dreamer goes on to plan how he 
would add a taste of a comfortable and beautiful “indoors” 
life to the delights of out of doors. Why should not the poor 
get an idea of what life is in pleasant, spacious rooms, filled 
with beautiful things? After all, there is no great difficulty. 
Take one of the old manor-houses to be found in almost every 
country district, but now used as farmhouses, and do it up as 
a sort of public reading-room. “I would keep the old panel- 
ling,” thinks the dreamer, “and put in all sorts of suit- 
able and good old furniture. Further, I would hang the 
walls with good pictures and engravings, and generally pro- 
duce the effect of a country house lived in by people of 
refinement and cultivation. In beautiful and restful rooms of 
this sort, any one who liked should be welcome to sit and 
find amusement. Nor would this be all. I would see that a 
pleasant and good-natured caretaker should provide refresh- 
ments at a rate which would make the place of real use to 
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the people. The old manor-house should be an ideal club 
where the least impressionable villager might rest in a home 
of ancient peace, and where he or she, if capable of higher 
enjoyment, should learn to get the pleasures that are to be 
got from beautiful things.” When he has got thus far, the 
dreamer usually awakes with a start, and asks, with a sigh, 
what is the good of such fantasies. Even if he had the 
money, he would not be able to carry them out, as such 
things always turn out a failure, and the people refuse to use 
them. 


Well, dreamers of the kind we have named may take heart 
again. General Pitt-Rivers, at the Larmer Grounds, Rush- 
more, in King John’s House, and in the Museum at Farn- 
ham, Dorset, has not only exactly realised the dream of 
recreation we have described, but has made it a complete 
and popular success. He has given the people a garden 
in which they take their pleasure in sun and shadow 
as if they were foreigners and not English people. He 
has thrown open to them a beautiful old manor-house 
hung with pictures and filled with exquisite old oak furniture, 
in which they may take their tea and their ease as if they were 
at home, and he has arranged for them a museum in which 
they may read in the clearest and most intelligible way how 
lived the men of the old world,—the men who furrowed the 
Downs so deep with their ditches and laid their dead beneath 
the barrows on the wind-swept ridges of the chalk. Nothing 
could be prettier or more suitable for their purpose than the 
Larmer Grounds. The Larmer Tree—a very ancient land- 
mark and trysting-place—stands in an inclosed part of the 
Downs in the middle of a thick nut-grove,—a nut-grove, how- 
ever, in which grow a good many timber-trees. In this nut- 
grove and with the shell of the old tree as a centre of senti- 
ment, General Pitt-Rivers, the owner of the land, has made 
what is best described as a sublimated tea-garden,—a tea- 
garden in its attractiveness to the plain man, and yet with none 
of the vulgarity and stupidity of the ordinary tea-garden. 
It was a wise and happy thought thus to conform to the 
habit of the people and to give them what they are known 
to choose for themselves, but carried to perfection, rather 
than something which they ought to like on abstract prin- 
ciples. Had other would-be entertainers of the people 
adopted General Pitt-Rivers’s plan, they had not erred so 
grossly in the art of recreation. When you enter the Larmer 
Grounds you come upon a wide expanse of exquisite green- 
sward set round with trees and bushes,—a wide clearing, as it 
were, in the original nut-grove. Facing you at the bottom of 
the lawn, is a rustic band-stand with a shingled roof. On the 
left is an exquisitely designed octagonal temple in white 
stone,—a building which will delight those who think archi- 
tecture, and especially classical architecture, has its place in 
the garden. Near the little temple is a miniature bronze statue 
by Sir Edgar Boehm, representing an ancient British hunter 
on his wiry little horse, spear in hand. It is a charming 
piece of work, and exactly suited to the genius loci; for 
how often must the primitive huntsman on his forest pony 
have passed the spot! Murmuring your thanks to the artist 
“who did not work so earnestly at all times, and has else sus- 
tained some wrong,” you note on your left a delightful dell with 
a pond at tue bottom full of water-lilies. The dell was originally 
a sand-pit; but the art of the gardener has made it a well of 
greenery over which a yew-tree spreads its branches and 
‘black-green shade. On the lawn are plenty of green seats 
and chairs scattered as in Hyde Park. But General Pitt- 
Rivers has not been so unwise as to ignore the love of arbours 
implanted by Nature in the ordinary Englishman. What were 
.a day’s pleasuring without an arbour to have tea in? All round 
the central green there are lesser greens—side chapels in the 
temple of outdoor enjoyment—communicating with it by paths. 
Each lesser green is carefully planted round so as to secure 
seclusion, and has in it a pretty thatched arbour in case of wet. 
Here a party can make itself merry all alone and without 
fear of being overlooked. There are six of these arbours, 
called “quarters.” Each has its special name. There is 
“ Owl’s Quarter,” “ Cat’s Quarter,” “Stag’s Quarter,” “ Hog’s 
Quarter,” “ Hound’s Quarter,” and “Yak’s Quarter.” Men 
and maids may thus give each other trysts without fear 
of mistake. The arrangement may also be put to more 
prosaic uses. Those who want to arrange a picnic beforehand 
may write to the caretaker and engage a favourite quarter. 
We must not forget the sinuous walks which lead about the 
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ancient nut-grove, the glimpses of landscape, to obtain which 
artful cuttings have been made, or the skittle-alley and the 
swings. Nothing could be more practical, and nothing in 
better taste than all the arrangements. A word about the 
band. They are all Dorsetshire and Wiltshire labourers, but 
they play with a will, and it is pleasant to see the wholesome 
country faces and frank blue eyes looking out over the edge 
of the cornet or the flute to catch a sight of friends on the 
lawn. They are dressed in a uniform which adds to the 
charm of the scene,—it is the costume of the old chase-keepers 
(the Larmer Tree stands in an ancient chase), and makes an 
admirable dress for a country band. People may bring their 
own refreshments, and if they do, every facility is given them 
in the way of cooking apparatus. “ Two cooking-stoves with 
cooking-utensils, methylated spirits, and the other necessaries, 
are provided by General Pitt-Rivers, but the parties must 
bring their own cooks,”—so says the notice in the guide. 
book. Besides, refreshments can be bought at the care. 
taker’s, and if people are wise they will get them there. The 
present writer has drunk tea in many places, but the break- 
fast-cup of Larmer tea, price one penny, eclipses anything he 
has ever seen elsewhere. As generous is the penny slice of cake 
and “ the three slices of bread-and-butter for a penny.” On 
the bright Sunday which ushered in September, a prettier 
and pleasanter sight could not have been found in England 
than the Larmer Grounds. The sun was shining, the band 
playing, and all the seats were filled with happy people. 
It is said that English people of the poorer classes will not 
sit at little tables in the open air and drink tea listening to 
music. But with his natural eyes on September Ist, 1894, 
the present writer saw this miracle. Indeed he may say 
Parva pars fui, for did he not sit next a pleasant old lady in 
a black bonnet and drink tea and smoke a cheroot in the sun 
listening the while to the Larmer Band? Whatever is the 
reason, the people appreciate the Larmer Grounds. Though 
they are far from any large villages, the people come in hun- 
dreds, and when they are there enjoy themselves thoroughly. 
There is no restraint, no lack of freedom. Though every one 
is well behaved, no one is on his good behaviour. General 
Pitt-Rivers clearly understands the people for whom he 
provides, and has not made them shy with patronage or weary 
with fussiness. There are not many notice-boards in the 
Larmer Grounds, but one of them deserves mention for its 
straightforward good sense. The people are informed that as 
the grounds are intended for recreation, no speeches of any 
kind will be allowed. The caretaker, it is significantly added, 
will see that this is attended to. Men less really in sympathy 
with the people might have imagined that it would seem harsh 
and tyrannical not to let loose the public speaker. General Pitt- 
Rivers is, we feel quite sure, right to be stern. The people 
get quite enough preached at by the politicians and lecturers 
at large, and welcome a haven where they are not compelled 
to endure speechifying. We confess we should like to see the 
caretaker pulling an orator off one of the green benches, 
telling him, after Cromwell’s manner, that his conduct was 
“very offensive and unedifying,” and asking him “to cease 
his fooling and come down.” 


One must not write of the Larmer Grounds alone, and forget 
King John’s House. Five or six minutes’ walk from these, 
and in the village of Tollard Royal, a village set in a long 
deep wrinkle in the Downs, stands close to the church a 
little old manor-house. Some of the building dates back to 
the thirteenth century, but what you see is Tudor. This 
old house has been restored with good sense and good 
taste, and converted into a pleasure-house for the village. 
Let us describe it as it looked on the first Sunday in the pre- 
sent mouth. One pushes open the door in a quaint old porch, 
and finds oneself in a wainscoted room, hung with Italian and 
German pictures, and furnished with old furniture. The pic- 
tures are not great masterpieces, but bright and pleasant to 
look at, and far better than what pass as Old Masters in many 
rich men’s houses. They are arranged to illustrate the history 
of painting from the earliest up to modern times. One Italian 
picture, a Madonna and Child of the school of Luini, if we re- 
member rightly, is a beautiful work. Nor are the great names 
altogether absent. A Giovanni Bellini is among the treasures 
of King John’s House. The room has a good-sized party of 
people init. Some are seated at a long table having tea, others 
are looking at the pictures, or resting in the chairs not too 
antique to be comfortable. From the first room one wanders 
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into others, and up a beautiful oak staircase to a succession 


of wainscoted rooms above,—all hung with pictures, and all 
farnished with furniture interesting enough for a museum, 
nd yet arranged not in the comfortless decorum of a 
y- aBtid but in a homelike way. The present writer, after 
ae pleasant wanderings, found himself in the farthest of 
the rooms in company with a most unmistakable Dorset 
villager in his best clothes, a friend from London (apparently 
an artisan), and a stout old lady in black. After looking 
at the china and pottery on the tables, we all subsided 
into chairs, and began to talk,—smoking as we did so. 
[Let us hope this was not against the rules, but nobody 
seemed to mind, and it appeared somehow consistent with 
the spirit of the place to make oneself quite at home.] 
The countryman and the artisan and the old lady were 
not the people to gush, nor were they of the kind who 
row entranced over pictures or other things of beauty; but 
for all that they enjoyed themselves greatly. It was impos- 
sible not to try and find out whether they appreciated King 
John’s House and General Pitt-Rivers’s other experiments in 
recreation. They soon left no doubt on that score. The easy 
way they sat in their chairs—no balancing on the edge—was 
indeed proof enough. From the Larmer Grounds and King 
John’s House the talk easily turned to the General himself; 
and here something so characteristic was said, that even at 
the risk of a breach of good manners it must be repeated. 
The General, said the countryman, was very popular, apart 
from what he had done. The ground for this popularity 
was well worth noting. “He ’s a man as ’ll always hear 
reason. If you think you ’ve been treated bad, you can talk 
to him just the same as what you might talk to me, and he ’Il 
listen to what you say. Any one ’ll tell you that of him. 
He’ll hear reason.” ‘ Yes,” said the old lady in black, “ the 
trae gentlefolks is always like that; ” and even the artisan 
from London nodded assent. There was something essen- 
tially English in this. The General was not popular because 
he would always give to the poor, or help, or do this, that, and 
the other in the way of philanthropy, but because he would 
hear reason. If Mr. Pullman had remembered this, and had 
been willing to hear reason, he might have saved Chicago from 
a week of Anarchy. The man of English race does not expect 
to be given into on all occasions, but he does expect that his 
grievances shall be listened to, and his reasons heard. If Mr. 
Pullman had seen the men who wanted to speak to him, had 
heard them, and had given his reasons, a great deal of ill- 
blood would have been saved. He need not have budged an 
inch from what he thought right and fair, but he would have 
in a great measure satisfied his men. There is nothing like 
the bitterness of men who cannot get a hearing. The Anglo- 
Saxon is not governable except by people who will hear reason. 
One word before we finish our account of this experi- 
ment in recreation, and that on the museum. ‘Two miles 
from the Larmer Grounds is a museum filled with the 
spoil of the excavations undertaken by General Pitt-Rivers. 
A greater treat for the archwxologist and the lover of primitive 
man, cannot be imagined. Did space allow, we could fill our 
columns with a recitation of its treasures. Suffice it to say 
that a man may learn more in one morning there about the 
Mead who lie in the barrows than in a month from books. 
Lastly, to make his museum of the greatest possible use to 
students, the landlord has built the ‘Museum Hotel.’ Here 
is a country inn which offers all that heart can desire,— 
large, clean, airy rooms, comfortable beds, and good food. 
The man ona cycle tour will find it a haven of refuge. Every- 
thing that can be done for his comfort is done at the ‘ Museum 
Hotel.’ The owner, too, has remembered how tantalising 
it is to find oneself in a district full of antiquities, and 
yet to be utterly unable to learn anything about them. In 
the coffee-room of the ‘Museum Hotel’ is a bookcase which 
holds General Pitt-Rivers’s magnum opus on his Wiltshire 
and Dorsetshire excavation. Here one may read at large of 
that strange grey world which the spades of the General’s 
staff of archxologists have called to a second life. Truly the 
Larmer Grounds, King John’s House, and the Museum and its 
in are an achievement of which a man might well be proud. 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF SCOTCH GROUSE-MOORS. 
R. A. STUART-WORTLEY, in what is probably the 
best-written as well as the most observant description 

of the home and habits of the red grouse, and of modern 








sport upon the moors,* has ventured to make a recom- 
mendation which will raise as much discussion north of the 
Highland range as if some one had ventured to advocate a 
change in the established methods of foxhunting in Leicester- 
shire. His proposal is nothing less than that, abandoning 
where possible the traditional sport of shooting over dogs 
throughout the season, Scotch lairds or their tenants should 
drive their grouse, and make an effort to bring the return of 
game from their unrivalled moorlands up to the level of the 
great estates on the southern limit of the grouse’s range, in 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire. If only from the point of view of 
the probable increase in the supply of one of the best of 
game-birds for the table, this bold proposal has a certain 
public interest. But the facts and figures which Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley quotes are supported by such a minute knowledge of 
the habits of the birds, and of the nature and scenery 
of the wild, desolate, and uninhabited moors and hill-tops in 
which they live—regions often unvisited even by the wandering 
tourist, and presenting little attraction for the observation 
and study of their peculiar beauties, apart from the enthusiasm 
for sport which has occasioned it in this instance, that his 
pages of descriptive argument take us into an almost unknown 
country. Now that the first enthusiasm of shooters on the 
moors is over, and the heather blossom faded, his arguments 
will be read by them with the attention which they deserve, 
while the present price of young grouse will stimulate the 
sympathy of those whose interests are confined to the culinary 
chapters which form the latter portion of the book. 

The logic of the proposal which has caused such a flutter in 
the breasts of Scotch landed proprietors is sound enough to 
recommend it provisionally, Mr. Wortley assumes that, 
generally speaking, the moors are most valuable which pro- 
duce most game. That the system of driving grouse where 
practicable, as in Yorkshire, leads to an enormous increase in 
their numbers, may be taken as established by the history of 
the Yorkshire moors during the last twenty years. Whether 
the sport so enjoyed is equal to that given in the old- 
fashioned way is a matter of taste. On the hills of 
the North Riding, the art of forcing hundreds of wild and 
wary birds to fly over a given and limited line is so well under- 
stood, and the ground on the whole so favourable, that the 
difficulties sometimes presented are rather due to wind and 
weather than to the nature of the ground. The flat or undu- 
lating stretches of heather, soft ground and rushes which lie 
for miles on the top of the Yorkshire hills, dear to the 
shooters, but singularly devoid of interest to the traveller, 
are one of the disappointments of the scenery of the North 
Riding, where the broken limestone-“ scarrs,” which wall the 
highest part of the ascent, promise a fur more varied and 
picturesque scene than is presented on the summit. Many of 
the low moors of Dumfries, Ayrshire, and Lancashire are the 
exact counterpart of this typical “ driving-ground.” Bat itis 
not to the improvement of these that Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
invites attention. “Study ground as well as grouse” is his 
maxim, and the very inequalities which enhance the beauty of 
a Scotch moor, in the eye of the artist, can often be 
turned to account by the sportsman. “ Where the moor is very 
rocky, and the small ‘knowes,’ or knolls of heather, are 
alternated with miniature precipices and ravines, furrowed and 
scored by the rush of melting snow, or swept bare by the 
plenteous volumes of the summer spate, you will find the 
grouse acquire habits peculiar to the class of ground; 
habits which, if you observe them, you can turn greatly 
to the advantage of grouse-driving. The birds select bare 
and rocky spots for their alighting and surveying places, 
and when disturbed from basking or feeding on the lower 
ground, they fly to these, and almost always by the same 
route, according to the wind. I have had a very fine drive 
with hardly a bit of heather near me, surrounded by frowning 
precipices and huge boulders, and sheltered by a butt formed 
by the great stones scattered in profusion over all the upper 
slopes of the hill.” In such mountain grouse-driving, the 
birds invariably rush through certain passes or gullies in 
order to alight on certain spots on the opposite hill, and as 
they come “swinging through the passes at a terrific pace 
with the wind, or beating slowly and heavily against it, seem- 
ing to grow mysteriously out of the rocks in front, and 
vanishing like lightning over the grey knoll behind, yet always 





* The Grouse. By the Rev. H. A. Macphercon, A. J. Stuart-Wortley, and 
G.faintsbury, “Fur and Feather Series.”’ Londoa: Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 1894, 
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making for the same place, you find by experience that your 
rock or ravine drive is always one of the best and most cer- 
tain.” There can be no doubt that this kind of driving is as 
Picturesque as it is new to the experiense of most owners of 
Scotch moors. In the great glens, so often seen among the 
Highland hills, the reluctance of the birds to make new and 
unusual flights is relied on to keep them on the ground. 
They are as unwilling to trust themselves to a long flight 
in a high wind as a swimmer to find himself in the full 
current of some broad and rapid river. “I have seen a 
big pack of grouse,” writes Mr. Stuart-Wortley, “start 
across a broad valley, where they would have to go two or 
three miles before they could alight upon heather, fly about 
half a mile, ‘funk’ it, and turn back to the hill they were dis- 
turbed on.” On the other hand, they show extraordinary 
skill in flying against the wind, passing round all the ex- 
erescences, and through all the depressions in the hillside, 
clinging close to the heather, but always mancuvring, sidling, 
or “creeping” to reach the alighting-place which they have 
in view. This creeping flight of grouse is quite characteristic 
of the bird. It is a mistake to suppose that when driven they 
always travel fas!. On the contrary, those who have often 
stood in the butts, in positions whence their flight can be 
watched for some distance, must frequently have wondered 
when the grouse would reach them, as they come slowly and 
silently onwards and upwards, only a few inches above the 
heather tops. The great difficulty of driving the average 
Scotch moors, and consequently of doubling or trebling 
the yield of birds, is found in the intermediate range 
of ground which usually lies between the good heather 
and the “high tops,” the home of the ptarmigan, the 
eagle, and the mountain-fox. These middle zones of the 
Highland hills are perhaps the least known area of British 
ground. They are places where no man dwells, and 
where game is too scarce to make them, under the present 
management of Scotch moors, a resort even for sportsmen. 
On them there is little or no heather, but wide stretches of 
grass, with deep and barren peat-bogs, interspersed with rocks, 
caves, and gullies. These levels are known as the “ tops,” in 
distinction to the ptarmigan-ground, or “high tops;” and 
under the existing system of shooting, they constitute the 
great drawback to the improvement of the Scotch grouse- 
moors and game supply. ‘On these heights,” writes Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley, “abides a race of old grouse, of wary, 
predatory habits, amatory and pugnacious dispositions, 
evasive and exclusive conduct. It is my firm belief that the 
presence of these useless and destructive birds has a great 
deal to do with the scarcity of birds, and the low average 
stock to be found upon Scotch upland shootings. In spring, 
the old cock-birds descend upon the lower ground, drive off all 
the young prolific pairs, and deplete the moor. Nothing but 
driving will kill them down, or persistent stalking conducted 
with the wariness of long experience.” An interesting con- 
firmation of this proposal for the improvement of Scotch 
shooting comes from the personal experience of a large Scotch 
owner, The Mackintosh, who gives the result, gathered from 
the experience of nearly twenty years, of converting a pro- 
perty of about eleven thousand acres, in the valley of 
the Findhorn, into a “driving moor.” The experiment 
dates from the year 1879, though some attempts had been 
made earlier. The total number of grouse shot in the 
season was 5,172, as against 3,000 seven years earlier. 
In 1884, the average number of birds shot in a day during 
three days’ driving was 94 brace. In 1885 and 1886 it 
had risen to 130 and 165 brace. As no grouse are ever 
reared by hand like pheasants or partridges, the economic gain 
in the quantity of game naturally produced by this moor 
when shot as Mr. Stuart-Wortley recommends, rather than 
as is now generally practised in Scotland, is obvious and 
suggestive. Grouse, as represented by shooting-rents, pay for 
the roads, bridges, rates, School Boards, and a great part of 
the wages of the Highland population; and if the letting- 
value of the moors could be increased, there would be a 
handsome surplus left in the pockets of landowners. But 
it cannot be done without expense and trouble. The ground 
needs careful surveying from a new point of view, in order 
to make the best of its capabilities, and more attention than 
most Scotch keepers, who are prejudiced against any change, 
are usually prepared to give. What with looking after the 
springs (for water in dry seasons), and altering and repairing 





the butts, the spade is not out of the keepers’ and watchers 
hands from April to August. But if the “grouse crop” for 
the year could be doubled—a low estimate, as compareg with 
general experience, of the results of driving—the result would 
far more than repay expenditure. The conclusion of the pro-. 
prietors previously quoted is, that by regular and systematic 
driving, the stock of birds may be not only doubled, but 
trebled; and that the healthiness of the moor ig increased 
grouse diseases on his own property having practically dig. 
appeared. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


Eo 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE.—II. 


OnE cannot well drive about England with one’s eyes open 
without observing indication after indication of the strong, 
independent individuality of the English character, which 
may yet prove our best safeguard against that exotic 
“ Collectivism ” of which we hear so much. The very. 
landscape, its shapeless fields, its irregular hedgerows, 
its winding and wayward roads, its accidental copses, its 
deep-seated and irresistible arbitrariness of form and 
feature, are a silent but living protest against uniformity 
and all preconceived or mechanical views of life. Who 
divided these fields? Who marked out these roads? No 
one did. They divided and marked out themselves just as 
strong characters divide and sever themselves from others, 
settle their own boundaries, and define irregularly their own 
place and position. A square field you will no more fing 
in an English landscape than a round one. They are al} 
informal, swerving and sweeping in and out in a manner 
unaccountable, which endows each of them with life and 
a kind of personality. The very lanes meander and zigzag 
so, you might almost think their course had been decided by 
the steps of some of our deeply-drinking Saxon ancestors, 
whose legs were more or less unsteady as they wended 
homeward after a day’s thatching or threshing. That this 
enduring irregularity of the landscape, so delightful to look on, 
is accompanied by a good deal of waste, from the economist’s 
point of view, may be true enough. We are a thriftless 
people. But is not our unthriftiness part of our masculinity, 
part of the negligent bigness in the national character, which 
feels it can afford to be heedless of trifles and details, and in 
any case will on no account be reduced to slavish regularity ? 
Like the poet, England was born, not made, and has grown 
in its own lavish, wide-spreading fashion. 

That everything in English country life is a growth, nota 
mechanism, may be seen again in the diversity of aspect 
worn by its various counties. An accurate observer of 
Nature ought to be able to tell, within a day or two, without 
any calendar to help him, what day of the year it is; and he 
will equally be able to guess what county of England he is in 
without the aid of map or guide-book. Why should Sussex 
be utterly unlike Kent? I will answer the question, when 
any one tells me why one Englishman is utterly unlike any 
other Englishman. We are hewn, not sawn, and no Consular 
Dictator with a Code has decreed that we shall be this, or do 
that, or that our dear old haphazard land shall be ruled into 
departments. How many classes are there in England? I 
really do not know. Attempt to define and count them, 
and you will soon find yourself in a difficulty. I almost 
think there are as many classes as men, and certainly 
there are as many classes as counties. It cannot be said 
of us, as of a neighbouring people, “ Where there are 
two individuals, there are three opinions,” for our dif-. 
ferences show themselves in character and conduct, and 
not in argument. It is the same with the various counties 
of the island. Look, and you see the peculiarities of each at 
once. Passing from Kent to Sussex is like passing from one 
society to another. Kent is softer,—I do not mean in 
climate, but in aspect,—more refined, more careful of itself, a 
little more self-conscious; in a word, more civilised. Sussex 
once had its iron-works, as its hammer-ponds to this day 
testify; but these have disappeared, and Sussex seems well 
pleased to have got rid of them. For there is a rooted 
rusticity in Sussex folk, which would ill accord with manufac- 
ture of any sort. I was pleased to find they all “touch their 
hats,”—as, may I be allowed to say, why should they not ? They 
never heard of Goethe’s three reverences; reverence for what 
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V—_—_—_ . . 
js above one, reverence for what is below one, and reverence 


for oneself. But generations ago they silently reached the 
game conclusion, and have not yet abandoned it. I know there 
gre parts of England—I fear the larger part—where * touch- 
ing the hat » would now be regarded as a trait of servility. In 
the name of the sweet charities of life, why? I imagine 
every well-mannered Member of the House of Commons takes 
his hat off to the Speaker when he meets him, and calls him 
“Gir” It is simply dreadful to me to pass a feliow-creature 
in a country Jane or, for that matter, on a high road, and pass 
and be passed by him as though neither had any existence for 
the other. If proudly ignoring each other be a proof of inde- 
pendence, I prefer a little sweet servility. Unhappy the 
man who does not serve somebody ! Surely the most beautiful 
title of the Pope of Rome is Servus Servorum Dei,—the 

Servant of the servants of God. 

I found the Sussex peasants, too, so kindly and obliging, 
go ready to come out of their cottages, or to go out of 
their way in order to show me mine. For, in the ever- 
pranching lanes, I often had to inquire for it; there 
being no guide-posts, or the arms having been broken 
off. Henry VIII. might well blow his horn in the lanes 
about Hever, in order to find out where he was, and to 
get an answering call or welcoming light from the Castle, 
when he rode that way to win the heart of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn’s motherless daughter. Some, perhaps, would say 
the much-married King was more naif than one would have 
expected, and that the resounding notes may have warned 
the country-girl to put on a properly demure mien, and 
dismiss her other admirers to 2 remote chamber. Winding 
through lane after lane, you come suddenly upon Hever at last, 
only to say, “ Can this be it? And was so fruitful a chapter 
in English history enacted in this uncared-for, unremarkable 
corner of Kent that abuts on Sussex, and seems to have 
canght something of the less attractive signs of both?” The 
river Eden flows near the Castle; but it is a narrow, sluggish 
stream, and seems to be asleep, like everything else in the dis- 
trict. Cart-sheds and newly-made stacks are almost at the door 
of what is left of the castle where Anne Boleyn read to herself, 
— Because I cannot be in your presence, I send you the thing 
which comes nearest that is possible,—that is to say, my picture, 
—and the whole device, which you already know of, set in 
bracelets, wishing myself in their place when it pleases you.” 
Hever must have been a haunt of ancient peace even in the 
days of the Royal writer of that love-letter. It is, indeed, a 
haunt of ancient peace now, with dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
and a certain undefinable forgetfulness of what has gone 
before, blest with a like indifference to what may follow 
after. 

Leaving Hever to its stolid loneliness, we were soon in 
Sussex, but for a time in a corner of it that has not quite 
assume1 the rustic characteristics of the county. It is 
inevitable that, where modern wealth takes up its abode, it 
should smooth down the angles of local ruggedness, and 
confer on the territory it appropriates something of its own 
conventional finish. Thus East Grinstead has somewhat the 
air of a place where smartly turned-out carriages congregate 
at certain hours at the railway-station, to convey well-to-do 
men of business to their country villas. For all that, how- 
ever, ancient peace has not been wholly expelled from the place; 
as any one must feel who spends a twilight hour there, as we 

did in the precincts of Sackville College, an excellent specimen 
of plain, unaffected Jacobean architecture, wholly English, 
and without the smallest intrusion of the Renaissance, unless 
it be, and that very modestly, over the doorway-entrance. 

It was erected by the second Earl of Dorset in 1608 for the 
lodging and maintenance of twenty-one poor men and women. 
It stands well above, and well back from, the road, on one 
of the outskirts of the town, and has retained all its look of 
ancientness as well as its pious purpose. It is an English 
home for the poor. We hai arranged to spend the right at 
East Grinstead, and, seeking out a hostelry, were directed to 
the ‘Dorset Arms,’ where I was surprised to find inscribed 
on the entrance, from Fortunatus the Pessimist,— 

“There is no office in this needful world 
But dignifies the doer, if done well.” 

I suspected, when I read this quotation, that possibly 
‘within I should find an illustration of the French proverb, 
Qui s’excuse s’accuse, and that the ‘Dorset Arms’ was 
conducted by some one who resembled the decayed gentle- 





woman who took to crying “ Muffins!” for a livelihood, and 
then added under her breath, “I hope to Heaven no one will 
hear me!” But it was pleasant to find the hostess does 
not in the least conceive she has derogated from her dignity 
in directing an inn, but takes a worthy pride in giving it the 
benefit of her superior experience as to what people require 
who are accustomed to home comforts and refinements. I 
wish more such persons would take to keeping country inns, 
and dignify the office by discharging it well. I had no great 
experience of inn-accommodation and charges during my six- 
teen days’ travel; for, with the exception of four nights, I was 
indebted for bed and board to private hospitality. But though 
the ‘Dorset Arms’ has quite a character of its own, with its 
excellent cooking, its comfortable and pretty rooms, its 
charming little garden at the back, and its view of Ashdown 
Forest, I found elsewhere every comfort a man can reasonably 
expect at a rural hostelry ; and, as it may possibly be of practical 
interest, I may say that, as far as I can judge, two persons, not 
hiring their conveyance, but driving their own horse and trap, 
ought to travel in the most expensive rural parts of England, 
at an outside cost of one pound each per diem. 


We only baited at Horsham in the middle of the day; but 
as we had come eighteen miles, and had another eighteen in 
front of us, we made a halt of three hours. I need hardly say 
it was not my first visit to Horsham, for is not Field Place, 
where Shelley was born, within an easy walk of it? When I 
had last wended my way thither, now five years back, I 
remembered thinking at the time I had never seen a 
more complete example of a hanut of eighteenth - century 
peace. There was nothing to remind you of the musical 
young arraigner of gods and men. You expected rather to 
meet Cowper pacing the red-walled garden-paths, composing 
‘“The Task,” to see Mrs. Unwin coming out of the 
Georgian hall to bring him a comforter if the air was chill, 
or to hear Lady Austen playing on the harpsichord a serene 
melody of Mozart, breathing wise content with things 
in general. The very gravel-paths were completely over- 
grown with moss—purposely, I have no doubt; for I never 
saw a more charming harmony in natural green than 
that of the moss on the path, that of the sward on each 
side of it, and that of the trees overhanging both. The 
whole place looked as though Shelley had never existed; 
nay, as though the French Revolution had never occurred. 
Wherever Shelley may have left his mark, he has left none 
on his birthplace. WhenI had last been at Horsham, there 
was no allusion to him of any kind in the several mural 
tablets to his people in the Parish Church. There is one to 
the grandfather, Sir Bysshe, and his wife, and on it is inscribed, 
“Their eldest son erected this tablet.” That eldest son was 
Sir Timothy, the poet’s father, who lived to be ninety-one, dying 
in 1344; and “his relict Elizabeth,” who died two years later 
at the age of eighty-three, erected another tablet, “in testi- 
mony of love and respect for him while living, and of the 
regret she feels for his loss.” Evidently they were all pious, 
God-fearing people, cherishing the domestic graces and 
tendernesses of life, and attaching deep, silent value to 
“love and respect.” During the twenty-two years that his 
parents survived him, did they ever talk of their wayward and, 
as they must doubtless have thought, erring son? Most 
persons who have of late years written about Shelley, have 
dwelt on his exiled life and his touching death, and, either 
explicitly or by implication, have conveyed the impression 
that his people were hard, narrow-minded folk, who treated 
him with shameful injustice. But is there not some lack of 
imagination, and likewise of equity, here? It is all very well 
for those who were not Shelley’s father, mother, sister, wife, 
nor kin of his of any kind, to rejoice in his divinely beautiful 
verse and in the impulsively generous qualities of which he 
certainly was not devoid. But can they not understand that 
an old-fashioned English couple of gentle birth and dutiful 
traditions, who feared God, honoured the King, and looked 
on marriage as something made sacred by “ love and respect,” 
must have been pained, even beyond all Shelley’s powers of 
expression, by the ever-present thought that a son of theirs 
had advocated Atheism, Republicanism, and something 
strongly resembling Free-Love ? Genius such as Shelley’s 
is so bewitching that it may champion any doctrine 
it likes, and will yet be forgiven by the world at large. 
But the mother who suckled him? But the father whose 
name he bore, and who had himself inherited the name 
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through generations of pious, loyal, and loving men and 
women? Thus it may well be that, as they walked slowly 
together round that moss-grown Sussex garden, or sat opposite 
eachother by the family fireside, when winds were cold and wet 
without, they never mentioned the son that had disappeared 
from them long before the waters of the Mediterranean closed 
over him. But now I read, in Horsham Church, and hard-by 
the tablets I have named, another inscription, which simply 
says,— 
‘ “« Percy Bysshe Shelley, 

Born iv. August, 1792. 

Died viii. July, 1822.” 
The rest is silence,—it seems to me, a judicious silence. 
It helps to make of Horsham Sanctuary a haunt of ancient 
peace. ALFRED AUSTIN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CHINESE DELICACIES. 


[To THE Eprtor OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1z,—I have noted with some interest the criticisms passed on 
certain articles of Chinese food by Dr. Lansdell, whose work 
on “ Chinese Central Asia ” is reviewed in the Spectator of 
September 8th. Preserved eggs he strongly condemns, 
speaking of them as black and putrid. Putrid they certainly 
are not, otherwise it would be erroneous to allow that they 
are ‘‘ preserved.” They might be better described as pickled, 
unless indeed the process of pickling implies the use of 
vinegar. The white turns to a deep semi-translucent green, 
while the yolk approaches a dark-reddish orange, and the 
flavour, to my taste, is by no means bad. I do not know how 
the chicken, which Dr. Lansdell seems to have found so 
uneatable, was prepared ; but there is one preparation, known 
as t’ung-tzii chi, or “ barrel chicken,” which is simply delicious, 
the flesh cutting like a pound-cake, and being fall of flavour. 
This dish, which is always served cold and sliced, is much 
eaten at Nanking, and probably in other parts of China. I 
have often tried to discover the process, but always unsuccess- 
fully. 

Inotice that many English newspaper writers are in the 
habit of associating the far-famed birds’-nest soup with dogs 
and rats, as something indescribably nasty. Now this is 
perhaps the costliest dainty of the Chinese cuisine, and is as 
much prized by Chinese gourmands as turtle is in England. 
It is not nasty, but it is, to a European palate, exceedingly 
insipid; it is a white, soft, slippery substance not unlike a 
badly made junket, or flummery, and the taste for it is 
certainly an acquired one. As for dogs, during the whole of 
my twenty years’ residence in China, I never once heard of 
their being used as an article of food; still less did I ever 
meet with dogs’-flesh in any Chinese restaurant, or upon the 
table of any Chinaman, either rich or poor. 

Cookery in China is a fine art, and though some of the 
dishes are very much too greasy for English tastes, its general 
characteristic is extreme savouriness. No one who has ever 
eaten a shao ya-tzi, or roasted duck, prepared by a skilful 
Chinese cook—each slice being popped into a delicate little 
bag or envelope of thin, dry flour-paste,—can fail to acknow- 
ledge its great superiority to the corresponding dish in 
England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bournemouth, September 11th. Freprric H. BAaLrour. 








TWO DOG STORIES. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.’’] 

Sir,—The “True Story of a Dog,” in the Spectator of 
September 8th, may be matched, possibly explained, by a 
similar occurrence. I had boug it a Spanish poodle pup of an 
Irishman who assured me, “ Indade, Sir, an’ the dog knows all 
my childer do, only he can’t talk.” He shut doors, opened 
those with thumb-latches, and rushed upstairs and waked his 
mistress at words of command. One day we were starting to 
drive to our former home in the city, six miles distant, but the 
dog was refused his usual place in the carriage and shut up in 
the house. When we arrived, to our astonishment we found 
him waiting for us on the doorstep! We could not conceive 
how he got there, but upon inquiry found that he had got out, 
gone to the station, in some way entered the train, hid under 
a seat, and on arrival in the city threaded his way, a mile 
through the streets, and was found quietly awaiting our 
arrival.—I am, Sir, &c., R. P. S. 





tr, 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SrxcraTor,”] 


Sir,—As you sometimes admit anecdotes of animals into th, 
Spectator, perbaps you may consider the following fact tires 
of record. Ina hotel where I am staying, being distrosseq 
by the cry of anguish of a dog occasionally, I inquired th, 
cause, and was told that whenever he happens to be in the 
hall when luggage is brought down to go in the omnibus he 
utters these bitter cries, and has to be removed. His master 
left him here many months ago, and the supposition is that 
the sight of the luggage and omnibus recalls his loss; ang is 
another instance of the faithful affection of these half-homan 
creatures.—I am, Sir, &c., JK. 








POETRY. 


TO H. D. TRAILL. 
TRAILL, at whose board ’tis good to sit, 
And take no thought of hours that flit 
Fledged with the tongues of bard and wit— 
(Though none, or few, 
The latter title may befit 
So well as you)— 





*Tis now a twelve-months’ space and more 

Since feet of mine have sought your door, 

There where one fancies London’s roar 
Long leagues away, 

And Thames an old-time-haunted shore. 
Keeps to this day. 


For I, with course ’twere hard to trace, 
Have southward, northward, set my face, 
Coy to the vast and vague embrace 

Of London’s arms, 
The siren’s all-too liberal grace 

And venal charms. 


Daily on matron, man, and maid, 
The dome of Wren hath cast its shade, 
But I beyond its beck have strayed 
By land and sea ; 
And you a hundred mots have made 
Unheard by me! 


The loser I. Yet mine some gain 
From vagrant hours of sun and rain, 
And steps that still by mount or plain 
Carried a mind 
To one thing constant, as the vane 
Is to the wind— 


The service of that mistress hard 

To whom a fixed and sole regard 

Your vowed and dedicated bard 
Dares not refuse, 

Would he at last the least reward 
Win from his Muse. i 





For still we rhymers, great or small, ‘ 
Must gather, would we live at all, 
Such casual manna as may fall, 
A niggard meed, 
On mortals whom the immortals call 
But seldom feed. 


And so, perhaps with fond pretence 
That to the force of sheer, immense, 
Importunate lyric opulence 
Onur lays are due, 
We publish all our soul for pence— 
Ay me, how few! 


Happiest and best of singers he, 

Who, in Art’s bondage greatly free, 

Can harvest, from all things that be,. 
Grist for the mill 

Whose wheel a copious Castaly 
Turns at his will. 





Whate’er we know, whate’er we dream, 

All things that are, all things that seem, 

All that in Nature’s Academe 
Her graduates learn, 

Was Bacon’s province, Shakespeare’s theme, 
Gcethe’s concern. 
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The poem, well the poet knows, 

In ambush lurks where’er he goes,— 

Lisps hidden in each wind that blows, 
Laughs in each wave, 

Sighs from the bosom of the rose, 
Wails from the grave. 


And Orphic laws of lute and verse 
All the symphonious worlds coerce, 
That hour by hour their parts rehearse, 
Winds, strings, and reeds, 
In this orchestral universe 
The Maestro leads. 


But though all life and death and birth, 
And all the heaven’s enzoning girth, 
Earth, and the waters ’neath the earth, 
Are Song’s domain, 
Nor aught so lowly but is worth 
The loftiest strain,— 


*Tis from those moods in which Life stands 
With feet earth-planted, yet with hands 
Stretched toward visionary lands, 

Where vapours lift 
A moment, and aérial strands 

Gleam through the rift, 


The poet wins, in hours benign, 

At older than the Delphic shrine, 

Those intimations faint and fine, 
To which belongs 

Whatever character divine 
Invest his songs. 


And could we live more near allied 
To cloud and mountain, wind and tide, 
Cast this unmeaning coil aside, 
And go forth free, 
The World our goal, Desire our guide,— 
We then might see 


Those master moments grow less rare, 
And oftener feel that nameless air 
Come rumouring from we know not where ; 
And touch at whiles 
Fantastic shores, the fringes fair 
Of fairy isles ; 
And hail the mystic bird that brings 
News from the inner courts of things, 
The eternal courier-dove whose wings 
Are never furled ; 
And hear the bubbling of the springs 
That feed the world. 


You smile at this too soaring strain P 
Well, in the smile is no disdain ; 
And if a more terrestrial vein 

Befit my rhyme— 
I promise not to soar again, 

At least, this time. 


And sooth to say, a humbler end 
This verse was meant to serve, O friend : 
For since to you I may not wend 
(Such leagues deter 
The else not tardy feet), I send 
This messenger ; 


And bid him tarry not, but flee, 

And greet you well where’er you be; 

And pray he may not piteously 
Faint by the road— 

Of good regards for thine and thee 


So large his load. WILLIAM WATson. 


BOOKS. 


— 
MR. BLACKMORE’S “PERLYCROSS.”* 

SoME years ago, a young living writer, who has won fame as 

poet and essayist, made an elaborate attack, which would have 

been savage had it not been so vivacious, upon the compara- 

tive method in criticism, especially when used with a depre- 














* Perlycross: a Tale of the Western Hills. By R. D, Blackmore. London: 
Sampson Low and Co, 


ciatory intent. The impeachment was hardly sufficiently 
guarded, and it laid itself open to the obvious answer that 
all judgment must necessarily consist of explicit or implicit 
comparison. One may, however, compare justly or unjustly, 
wisely or unwisely, and there is no doubt whatever that 
much time is wasted, and worse than wasted, in that com- 
parison which distinguishes, describes, or characterises only 
in a negative manner,—which simply tells us what a thing 
is not when we desire to know what the thing is. This 
waste is generally most obvious when a writer is com- 
pared not with some other writer, but with himself— 
when some notable work of his own is made a standard to 
which his subsequent performances are expected to conform, 
their value being estimated less by individual qualities than 
by the measure of their conformity. Mr. Blackmore, for 
example, has been a fairly prolific novelist, but to the reading 
world his highest title of honour is “the author of Lorna 
Doone ;” and one undesirable result of the granting of this 
title, is that every book he has since written has been made to 
stand back to back with that distinguished predecessor in 
order that the number of their respective inches may be care- 
fully noted down. This seems to us unfair, both to Mr. 
Blackmore himself and to the readers of reviews, so having 
made one mention of Lorna Doone, we will now treat it and 
its various successors as non-existent, and speak of Perlycross 
as if it had no ancestors, but were a Melchisedek of fiction. 


It is certainly by no means a faultless book; we do not 
even consider it an impressive book in any ordinary sense 
of that epithet; but it is what we may call a noteworthy 
book, by which we mean that it is a book which no intelligent 
reader would think of regarding as a mere commonplace 
triviality of fiction. Even were there an unfamiliar name, or 
no name at all, upon the title-page, it would strike him as a 
novel marked by imaginative and literary qualities which 
will always be rare, though he would probably feel that 
these qualities display themselves more prominently in 
the treatment of single episodes than in the presentation 
of the entire conception,—that the parts, if not greater 
than the whole, are at any rate more satisfying. We 
cannot, for example, say that among the persons who play 
the most important parts in the narrative-drama, there is 
a single impressively original creation; and, indeed, Lady 
Waldron, who seems intended to be such, is Mr. Blackmore’s 
single conspicuous failure. We feel that such pages as those 
which describe her emotion when she hears that her husband’s 
grave has been outraged ought to touch and thrill us, but they 
leave us altogether unmoved,—they seem utterly wanting 
either in dramatic realisation or in the power of rendering it. 
In his other characters, Mr. Blackmore—still in an unarrest- 
ing way—is more successful because less ambitious. He gives 
us two very pleasant heroines,—Christie Fox, capable and 
energetic as the favourite contemporary heroine is wont to be, 
and Inez Waldron, who, in her girlish fidelity, at once timid 
and brave, represents a more old-fashioned ideal. They are 
matched by the necessary pair of heroes,—Dr. James Fox, 
who appears throughout in one réle as the victim of a baseless 
accusation, and the young farmer, Frank Gilham, who 
though a loyal, manly fellow, is not individualised with any 
special sharpness. The Rev. Philip Penniloe, the gentle 
elderly curate-in-charge, full of the milk of human kindness, 
and with an amount of simple trust in human nature not 
often found even in rural clergymen, is a very familiar figure ; 
and charming as he undoubtedly is, freshness can hardly be 
counted among the number of his charms. 


Nor can it be said that the limitations of the portraiture in 
Perlycross are compensated by intensity of mere narrative 
incident. The action of the story begins with the disappear- 
ance of the body of Sir Thomas Waldron from the churchyard 
in which it has been laid; the body of the book shows how 
various clues to the identity of the perpetrators of the out- 
rage were discovered, followed up, and found to be illusory; 
and the dénouement is brought about by the discovery that 
there has been no outrage at all, but a mere accident, the 
possibility of which had occurred to nobody, and that while 
this man and that had in turn been suspected of violating 
the sanctity of the grave, the missing coffin had been safely. 
lying but a few feet from the place in which it had originally 
been deposited. Such a narrative idea as this might provide 
capital material for a short story, and even if the story filled 





a small volume, there might be no sense of tenuity; but it is 
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much too slender to serve as the framework for a novel of the 
bulk determined by the three-volume tradition. It becomes 
necessary to maintain the reader’s interest by diverting it to 
side-episodes which are really non-essential; and when the 
reader reaches the solution of the elaborately stated enigma, 
he will probably have a feeling of irritation which will best 
express itself in the formula, “ much ado about nothing.” 

Now, as a general rule, if a book is deficient in striking 
portraiture, which is a negative defect, and is, moreover, 
handicapped by an ill-chosen narrative-groundwork, which is 
a positive defect, there is very little to be said for it; it may 
be dismissed summarily as a work of little or no account. 
It is, however, quite certain that Perlycross cannot be so 
dismissed, and to the grounds of this certainty the remainder 
of our diminished space must be devoted. The faci is that in 
Mr. Blackmore’s latest story, the mere narrative scheme and 
the people who play the principal parts in its execution, are 
not, as in the ordinary novel, all-important, but really 
subsidiary. They are, so to speak, a simple scaffolding. 
Without them the structure could not be erected, and yet in 
a sense it is really independent of them. The book is in 
essence a study of rural life in south-western England, and 
the mere story simply gives it a unity and a grip which could 
not possibly belong to a series of detached studies of a 
‘landscape with figures.” Sergeant Jakes, the soldier school- 
master; Mrs. Muggridge, the parson’s housekeeper; Mrs. 
Gilham, the West-country farmeress, with her loquacious 
pride in her son; Joe Crang, the muddle-headed blacksmith ; 
and Harvey Tremlett, the unrepentant smuggler whose in- 
genious wiles set so many people on a wrong track, are, 
for the most part, altogether outside the action of the 
story; and yet they, and the striking episodes with which 
some of them are associated, make the book what it is. 
Other objects, other incidents, provide Perlycross with 
its gross, tangible substance; these give to it expression and 
atmosphere; and it is upon expression and atmosphere that 
the effect depends. Local superstitions, local prejudices, 
local ways of feeling and of putting things,—these are the 
themes which Mr. Blackmore treats with the authority of an 
expert and the attractive deftness of an accomplished artist. 
He knows his ground and he knows how to make it known to 
others; for he has that instinct of selection which seizes at 
once upon essential and illuminating characteristics. The 
best way to study rural Devonian character is doubtless 
to settle down in Devonshire for a year or two, or three 
or four; but as this is not possible to all of us, the next 
best way is to give a few careful hours to the perusal of such 
a book as Perlycross. Such passages as Mr. Penniloe’s 
encounter with the poacher Speccotty, his conversation with 
the dying Mrs. Tremlett, who makes a far from edifying end, 
and the vividly realised description of the wrestling-match 
between the champions of Cornwall and Devon are, in a 
sense, excrescences; but they have a value which seldom 
belongs to ordinary fiction: they preserve as in a magic 
mirror which retains the objects that it reflects, the features 
and expression of a fascinating human world which is quickly 
passing away. 

To this attractive material Mr. Blackmore’s robust, pic- 
turesque, variously modulated, and highly individualised style 
gives an additional charm. In Perlycross elaborate descriptive 
passages are rarer than in some of its predecessors; but the 
little vignettes which occur here and there have that realisable 
quality given only by the combination of singularly veracious 
observation with that instinct for the one word or phrase 
which just renders the object or the impression. Mr. Black- 
more has his idiosyncrasies—some might call them his 
mannerisms—but they are so obviously distinctive and indi- 
vidual that they really add to, rather than detract from, the 
attractiveness of his artistic method. No one who reads 
Perlycross for the mere sake of the story will do it fall 
justice; but if, when mere curiosity is satisfied, it is read a 
second time with an eye to its details of treatment, it will be 
found abundantly satisfying. 





OLD SAINT PAUL’S.* 


LET us not be accused of Utilitarianism or Philistinism when 
we anticipate that this book, though marked by much indus- 
trious research and so well got up as almost to deserve the 





* St Paul’s Cathedral and Old City Life. By W.S. Simpson, D.D. London: 
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title of an édition de lume, will hardly be popular among the 
majority of cultured readers, however interested Englishmen 
and indeed all the Anglo-Saxon race (always excepting free 
and enlightened citizens) ought to be and are in the history 
and antiquities of our mighty Metropolis and its noble 
Cathedral. This work, however, is by no means a history, 
but the third portion of what its author rightly terms g 
trilogy, and, to do him common justice, the three volumes 
should be studied in close succession, otherwise we fear 
the book before us will fail to meet the approval of any 
save members of the Roman Catholic Church, very ad. 
vanced Ritualists—we might indeed say Ritualissimi,— 
and enthusiasts in the study of ecclesiastical antiquities, 
architecture, and decoration. The first two chapters con. 
tain merely lists of the ornaments and robes guarded in 
the Cathedral Treasury at two successive inquiries,—namely, 
in 1245 and 1402,and we would have desired that Doctor 
Simpson had in mercy added a glossary for the benefit of 
such as are not experts in clerical jewelry or sacerdotal 
dressmaking. We have but an indistinct idea of the meaning 
and use of “albs,” “copes,” and “chasubles,” and know not 
in the least what “obits,” “tonicles,” and “osculatoriums ” 
may be, or how they served the promotion of religion or 
morality,—a discreditable ignorance which, we apprehend, is 
shared by a large number of well-educated and studious 
persons. Among other valuables we find mention of the arm 
of St. Mellitus and one of St. Oswald, of both of which saints 
we have some knowledge, but cannot claim acquaintance with 
St. Osyth, whose arm holding her head, like Dante’s Bertrand 
de Born, was Cathedral property, as well as the pillow of 
St. Edith,—a lady of whom few, we believe, ever heard 
before. These two chapters we consider the least interesting 
in the book. 

The next chapter, which treats of the relations of the 
city and its rulers to the Cathedral, might have been 
rendered attractive had not the author introduced too many 
trivial details; but it is pleasant to learn that a good under. 
standing was consistently maintained between the civic and 
ecclesiastical authorities, at least down to the period of the 
Stuart dynasty. Not only the Corporation as a body, but 
the various Guilds of Trades, acted most liberally in pro- 
moting the repairs of the edifice, and the general comfort of 
the priests in residence, while the Mayors and Aldermen took 
energetic though not always successful steps to prevent the 
profanation of it by the conveyance of merchandise and 
other secular proceedings. Still, we can hardly reconcile this 
very agreeable state of affairs with the statements of many 
historians as to the spread of Lollardism in London, under 
the later Plantagenet monarchs, and the animosity of the 
citizens against the clergy of which the Bishops repeatedly 
complained. From a document composed by Archbishop 
Simon of Sudbury, who was contemporary with Richard IL, 
we learn that the chantry priests who were appointed and 
salaried to conduct worship in the smaller chapels which 
had sprung up about the Cathedral, had become pluralists in 
an excessive degree, many of them holding each three or four 
rural parishes, which they altogether neglected, that they had 
become at once avaricious and luxurious, and that their 
licentiousness was such that, to use his forcible though not 
very elegant language, “post ventris ingluviem spumant in 
libidinem.” If this were so, they could hardly have been 
acceptable to the grave and sober-minded merchants and 
traders of London, especially when Chaucer and Langland 
“ followed on the same side.” Doctor Simpson endeavours to 
depreciate the value of the Archbishop’s indictment on the 
ground that if the chantry priests were such as he asserts, 
they should have been deprived of their offices altogether, and 
even degraded from the clerical status, whereas their accuser 
only recommends a reduction of their incomes; but pro- 
fessional feeling most probably prevented the adoption of 
severe measures, and it would be easy but invidious to show 
how in certain countries clerical immoralities have been easily 
not only palliated, but thoroughly condoned. 


To give a systematic abstract of the book under review 
would be inconsistent with our limits, and somewhat unfair 
to the author and publisher; but the legend of the lady who 
bore the rather uncouth name of St. Uncumber, and held a 
position of great sanctity and importance in our old Cathedrals, 
may amuse some of our readers. She is said to have been the 
daughter of a King of Portugal, to have been originally 
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named Wilgefortis, and from her childhood to have resolved on 
a conventual life. Her father, for political reasons, arranged 
that she should marry the King of Sicily, and her hand was 
also sought by many illustrissimos hidalgos Christianos y 
Moros. Wilgefortis, who, like Burns’s Caledonian lassie, 
“ hated nothing so much as men,” prayed fervently for aid, 
and kind Nature speedily furnished her with a beard of a 
length and thickness sufficient to excite the envy of Mr. 
Moshesh in the Minoresh, Her admirers, who, like Shake- 
speare’s Welshman, could not abide “a ’uuman with a peard,” 
at once declared off; but her father was so enraged at the 
failure of his political schemes, that he doomed her to be 
crucified. She had a special chapel in the Cathedral, where 
her image (bearded, of course) stood until 1538, when it was 
removed by Royal order, “ that the people should do no more 
idolatry unto it.” Heretical writers, however, hold that 
this image was modelled from a long-garmented crucifix at 
Lucea, which was most probably of Byzantine workmanship, 
and is mentioned by Dante as the santo volto. This crucifix 
being completely clothed, and wearing shoes of silver plates, 
would easily have been supposed to represent a female, 
History is silent as to wars or negotiations between Portugal 
and Sicily, nor have we been furnished with the date of this 
wondrous event. From her aversion to matrimony arose the 
superstition that any wife by offering a small quantity of 
oats to this saint and of beans to St. Blaise would be speedily 
freed from her husband, most probably by his death. This 
looks suspiciously like a theological sanction for homicide, 
and why oats and beans should be selected is unaccountable. 
She was named Uncumber from her office of freeing toil-worn 
or lazy wives from the cumber of their domestic duties, as in 
Germany she was termed Ohnkummer; in France, Livrade; 
and in many Latin Liturgies, Liberatriz. Can she be at all 
connected with the Liber and Libitina of heathen Rome or 
the Zevs éAevépios mentioned by Pindar? 

Our author labours strenuously to prove that the guilt 
of the Marian persecution should justly be laid to the 
charge of Cardinal Pole, and to extenuate the culpability 
of Bishop Bonner; and thus runs counter to the testimony 
of almost all our historians, and even of those who were con- 
temporaneous. We can well believe that Pole’s gentleness, 
as well as Bonner’s ferocity, have been much exaggerated, and 
areinclined to attribute the greatest amount of responsibility 
to the Queen herself. But the question of toleration and 
persecution requires more extensive and thoughtful treatment 
than, we fear, it is likely to obtain. 

The most interesting and useful portions of this work are 
the sermons of Doctors Feckenham and Glacier, which, if 
we look on them as giving lessons of practical morality, cer- 
tainly contain much “ godly and acceptable doctrine; ” but it 
must, of course, be admitted that one of these sermons con- 
tained great efforts to establish a doctrine which all Protestant 
Churches agree in repudiating. The pamphlet entitled Paul’s 
Churchyard, by Sir John Birkenhead, contains nothing but 
dull jokes on the leaders of the Puritan party, most of them 
being pointless, and many devoid of truth or even probability. 
These, as well as Farley’s little books, might well have been 
omitted without any loss to ecclesiastical literature. 

As this book is not, and does not profess to be, a detailed 
history of our Cathedral, it may interest some of our readers 
to give a few dates and landmarks of its fortunes. In A.D. 
610 a church was built on the site by King Ethelbert. It is 
not known whether it was dedicated to any saint, but it is 
supposed to have taken the place of a Romantemple. This 
edifice was burned to the ground in 1087, and rebuilt to a con- 
siderable extent forty years after, but not thoroughly com- 
pleted till 1315. The spire was consumed by lightning in 
1561. Every one knows that it was totally destroyed in the 
Great Fire in 1666, and the present structure was finished by 
Sir Christopher Wren in 1697. 

; Will Home-rulers, Anarchists, and Liberationists spare our 
lives if we say, “Esto perpetua”? We trow not; but are by 
no Means nervous or uneasy. 





A HISTORY OF ANARCHISM.* 


TuIs book is the first attempt at a detailed sketch of 
Anarchism—its rise, its methods, its personnel—and an 
attempt crowned with very striking success. Its pages, a 








* Le Péril Anarchiste. Par Félix Dubois, English Translation, London: 


veritable mine of information, appear at an opportune 
moment. Considering the notoriety acquired of late by the 
propagators of this creed, and the large place they have filled 
in the minds of thinking men, M. Dubois has rendered a 
distinct service to society in providing it with information so 
full and exhaustive. The book contains an account of the 
origines of the movement, a chronological record of its 
progress during the last twenty years, an account of its 
principal exponents and documents, and finally a chapter 
on the psychology of Anarchism. A short account of the 
movement in England—closely resembling Olaus Magnus’s 
dissertation “Of Snakes in Iceland” — fitly concludes a 
very interesting volume. 

If this movement can be said to have had an originator, 
that man was certainly Bakounine. His numerous tergiversa- 
tions and political volte-faces are detailed at some length in 
this work, and it cannot be said that the impression left by 
M. Dubois’s sketch of this mysterious personality is a very 
high one. It would be difficult, one would think, for any one 
less wrong-headed than an Anarchist to make a hero of a man 
so changeable, or whose character was so dubious as that of 
Bakounine. His conduct during *48 and ’49 was open to the 
very gravest suspicions, and there is good reason to believe that 
he played the part of mouchard to the Russian Government. 
Reappearing—no one knows how—in 1861, after confinement 
in Siberia for eleven years, he shortly afterwards assisted in 
founding the International, and in 1869 and subsequent years 
came his great struggle with Karl Marx and the Collectivist. 
party, which marks a great dividing-line in the history 
of modern Socialism. Whatever the faults of Marx and 
his followers, and however much they were the propa- 
gators of economic falsehood, they were at least aware 
that for the guidance of man—indeed, as the first condition 
of his existence as a civilised being—a strongly organised 
State is indispensable. Here it was that Bakounine parted 
company with Marx by affirming that the State is an evil 
which must be swept away. From this sprang plots and 
counterplots that ended in the expulsion of Marx from the 
International, and indirectly in the downfall of that quaint 
institution. Henceforward the advanced party in Europe was 
to be split into two mutually exclusive camps,—the Socialists, 
who are with us to this day for good and evil, and the 
Anarchists, who are an influence for evil wholly. To Bakou- 
nine the Anarchists owe their first point de départ and their 
organisation, and this, as M. Dabois justly says, was almost 
the result of an accident,— Bakounine’s personal rivalry 
with Marx. Indeed, as M. Dubois rightly observes, it is. 
strange that Anarchists can make a hero, out of this “ slippery, 
ill-defined, and ambiguous” figure. But we shall see, as 
we proceed, that the heroes of Anarchy are, with scarce an 
exception, men lacking in every element of heroism, or ever 
of the most commonplace morality. The four revolutionaries 
known as “the Chicago Martyrs” were condemned and hanged 
for what was simply murder, and Ravachol, who bids fair to 
take first and chiefest place in their hagiologies, had committed 
crimes of the most sordid and brutal nature, quite apart 
from his bomb-throwing exploits. Never was there a 
political movement whose whole course has been so com- 
pletely tainted with disreputability as has been that of 
Anarchism. 

No account of Anarchism and its ways would be complete 
without reference to some of the various papers which have 
sprung up in its defence, and concerning them M. Dubois has 
much to say. On the whole, the most respectable of these is 
(or rather was, for it is now suppressed) La Révolte. This 
journal was founded by Kropotkin in 1885 at Geneva, and was 
transferred to Paris three years later, where it was for long 
under the direction of Jean Grave, one of the thirty 
Anarchists tried the other day in Paris. This paper was, 
in its way, the most important of the Anarchist journals. It 
was well-written, and its staff contained several men of 
considerable ability. Kropotkin’s connection therewith has 
been noticed; and in Jean Grave and Elisée Reclus it 
possessed two pamphleteers of marked capacity. It repre- 
sented, as far as possible, the theoretic, the academic, the 
respectable side of Anarchism. As its sentiments were 
couched in excellent French, it may be presumed that its 
conductors appealed to the educated classes for their sup- 
porters. Its pages did not countenance violence, theft, 
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or bomb-throwing. And this moderation was as abhor- 
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rent to the more thorough-going comrades as ever was 
Laodicea to orthodoxy of old. They condemned La Révolte 
as “an organ of the pedagogues,” and turned to productions 
more outspoken and less circumspect. But if La Révolte pre- 
served, as befitted a paper brought out under the shadow of 
the Sorbonne, a certain sense of decorum, it none the less 
saw fit to advocate things that to the ordinary bour- 
geois are sufficiently startling. It declared strongly for 
“Free Love,” it, of course, denied all government, con- 
straint, or private property, and it declared in favour of theft, 
though with a halting and uncertain voice. On this rock, 
more than on any other, did La Révolte split. If, said the 
more advanced comrades, private property is an iniquity, then 
theft by those who are in need from those who are not, is 
simply an object-lesson of that great truth. Therefore, it is 
wrong to condemn any thief whatever. La Révolte and its 
staff halted for long between two opinions, timidly allowing 
that a man committing suicide in the midst of plenty was an 
idiot ; but scarce daring to go further. Le Pére Peinard and 
other broadsides called angrily upon the oracle to speak less 
oracularly, and fairly lost their tempers when La Révolte, in 
reporting the prosecution of one Pini, described the defendant 
as “a common thief,” “this designation being exactly that 
which most persons would apply to the individual in ques- 
tion.” Henceforward the breach was complete, and in the 
eyes of many “comrades” La Révolte became little better 
than a traitor, an outpost of the bourgeoisie. 


Much more remarkable in its way was the paper we have 
mentioned above, Le Pere Peinard. This journal, which was 
suppressed at the beginning of the present year, addressed 
itself to a very different audience. It had offices on the 
heights of Montmartre, and was written “in the expressive, 
picturesque dialect dear to the frequenters of the Boule- 
Noire and the Moulin de la Galette.” In other words, 
its pages contain a most appalling, and to the foreigner 
untranslatable, medley of argof, blasphemy, and obscenity, 
well calculated to please the lowest and most brutalised 
classes to which Anarchy appeals. From the readers of 
Le Pere Peinard, the men who can work and won’t, spring 
the Ravachols, the Vaillants, the Pauwels, and the other 
active propagandists. It is written, if we may judge from 
the extracts given by M. Dubois, and obligingly translated 
for us in the English edition, in a highly coloured and racy 
style, bristling with nervous, picturesque phrases not to be 
found in dictionaries. In its important denial of the most 
ordinary rudiments of morals and in the simplicity of its 
exposition of the fundamental truth, that all property is 
theft, it comes down to the intellectual level of its readers, 
and provides them with a handy record of practical 
Anarchism far more attractive to the discontented than the 
laboured academic theories of La Révolte. It is planned on 
eminently business-like lines. Each number is embellished 
with a cut, illustrating some injustice in the existing system of 
society. The artistic merit of these illustrations is not of the 
highest, but they are plain and easily intelligible, and in their 
savage satire of every institution alike, are well calculated to 
inflame the uneducated and the ignorant. Twice a year this 
journal issued a “special” number, and shortly before it was 
suppressed brought out an Anarchist calendar, with the 
names and portraits of eminent Anarchists. Foremost 
among them comes the arch-criminal Ravachol. As M. 
Dubois points out, he has been elevated to the level of a 
patron saint; no eulogy is too violent, too ecstatic, to be 
applied to him, and he alone of all Anarchist martyrs 
has received the honour of a hymn dedicated to his 
memory,—a hymn which breathes the profoundly humani- 
tarian gospel whereof he was through life so shining an 
exemplar. It may be interesting here to notice the place 
of the guillotine in Anarchist hagiology. M. Dubois repro- 
duces in his book “a symbolical portrait” of Ravachol, 
—the symbolism consisting of a guillotine in the background. 
It is curious to notice that, to the French Anarchists with 
the love of symbols common to the Latin races, the guillotine 
possesses exactly the same significance as does the Cross for 
their Catholic brethren. It is a curious historical parallel, 
but scarcely one that does credit to Anarchy. After Ravachol 
come Vaillant, Emile Henry, and the “ Chicago Martyrs” 
among the saints of disorder; each has his own band of 
devotees, but they are scantier in number than the crowds 
who glorify Ravachol and his works. 





We have only touched on one or two points in this interegt. 
ing book; but it contains much beside that we commend to 
the student of contemporary history. There is, as we haye 
mentioned, a chapter on Anarchy in England, which shows 
pretty clearly that these doctrines will have very considerable 
difficulties to overcome ere they can hope to take root over 
here. There is also a chapter on the forerunners of Anarchy, 
—among whom M. Dubois numbers Diderot, Proudhon, and 
Rabelais !—which strikes us as somewhat thin; and there is algo 
a section on the psychology of Anarchism, which is quite 
excellent. This is a collection of reasons given by men 
of divers grades and occupations, giving their reasons for a 
belief in Anarchy. The reader will hardly come away with 
a higher opinion of the disciples of this creed. In fact, this 
collection of evidence only confirms the impression that 
Anarchism appeals to the weak-minded and the unstable; its 
exponents are in every case men lacking in balance, and, we 
should imagine, men deeply tainted with la névrose, the pre- 
vailing disease of modern times. Many of the witnesses 
boast of the logical faculty which is their prominent charac. 
teristic; but the plain man can only reply, “So much the 
worse for logic.” 

The book seems to us a useful piece of work, well done, and 
the result of much labour and careful study. Considering 
that from internal evidence it must have been almost wholly 
written in the early months of the present year, it is sur. 
prising how few marks of haste are apparent. It is written 
in an easy, simple, unpretentious style, and the English 
translation strikes us in every respect as faithful and satis. 
factory. 





THE NEW FOREST.* 

NowuHERE is the irony of fate more clearly shown than in 
the history of the New Forest: William the Conqueror 
sought to make the New Forest a kingly paradise,— 
a place sacred and apart for the King, and for those 
“tall stags” which, as the Anglo-Saxon chronicler declared, 
“he loved as if he were their father.” It has become 
the play-ground of the South of England, the resort not of 
Kings, but of commoners, and the people would now deal as 
sternly with those who sought to destroy it, to cut down its 
coverts or to desecrate its solitudes, as did the Norman 
Sovereigns. Throughout our records the creation of the New 
Forest is the typical crime of the tyrant. It is almost the 
only tradition of wrong and oppression everywhere known 
and everywhere cherished in England. Through six hundred 
years men clung to the memory of the cruel deeds on which 
the Forest was founded and maintained. “His rich men 
moaned at it,and the poor men bewailed it, but he was so stiff 
that he recked not of their hatred.” And now men almost 
bless the iron hand which laid the metes and bounds of the 
woodland so strongly, that even when enclosure came to be 
looked on as a virtue, the Hampshire paradise was able to 
resist the passion for disforestment. If it was a crime 
in William to make the Forest, it would be a thousand 
times a blacker crime to unmake it. The closer we look, 
indeed, the greater the irony of change. The men who lived 
in the King’s Forests and under the Forest laws were once 
looked on as little better than slaves. They were the most 
oppressed of all the lieges, and men were counted specially 
unfortunate and miserable who dwelt within that strange 
imperium in imperio. The wheel of Fortune has turned. 
Nowhere in England can a man in the humbler walks of life 
do better, or live more freely and more happily, than in the 
New Forest. Take them as a class, there is nowhere to be 
found a more free, independent, healthy, and prosperous body 
of men than the Forest freeholders,—each with his right to 
turn his ponies and pigs into the Forest, and to cut his turf 
and brushwood. 

Even if the magic of history had not cast its spell so 
strongly over the Forest—even if the memories of William, 
of Rufus, of the man whose arrow pierced the King, and 
of all the Princes and Counsellors who rode up and down 
the glades of the great wood taking their pleasure, were 
utterly blotted out,—the New Forest would still be one of 
the fairest parts of the fairest land on earth. Its heaths, its 
high grounds, its streams, its inclosed meadows, its pastures 
ever green, its woods, waters, wastes, its cottages deep 
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embowered in congregated hawthorns, its long paths of 
winding verdure, make it one of the choice places of the 
world. The perpetual interlacement of all these delights of 
wildness and civility, and the fresh yet delicate air, partly of 
the sea, partly of the fields and woods, that one breathes in 
the Forest, give it a charm all its own. You ride downa 
glade formed of giant oaks and beeches whose branches 
entwine overhead, and cast the shade they cast over Merlin 
and Vivien, when hand in hand the twain passed through the 
Forest Perilous, and there seems no end to the depth and 
mystery. But as you go on, the trees stand back, and almost 
before you know it you are on a heath-clad down. All round 
you is the purple heather, and the long bare outline meets 
the sky. You go to the edge of the heath, and you look down 
upon a mass of waving woodland, great billows of foliage 
breaking away at your feet. Again your horse’s or your 
own feet have wrought a change, and you are pursuing a 
brook toa collection of cottages which stand on the fringe 
of the Forest, and amid the blackthorns and hawthorns. 
Before and between the houses runs the primeval green- 
sward,—grass that Nature laid down to permanent pasture 
even before the men of the Stone Age sharpened their flint 
arrows onthe Hampshire Down. Nor is this all. The Forest 
will yield you not only these delights and those of ivy-clad 
church-towers, grey manor-houses, stately ruins, and grey 
cloisters. The Forest has the foreshore of a piece of the 
Hampshire coast, and deep into its very heart the tides of the 
Channel bring the white-sailed boats. 


It is this true paradise, a paradise in all the word’s senses, 
that Mr. C. J. Cornish has undertaken to describe; and ad- 
mirably has he acquitted himself. He knows the woodlands 
“like a lover or a child,” and yet writes of them with the taste 
and discretion which is needful in a book that is to treat 
worthily a worthy theme. Your indiscreet or ill-bred lover 
of a beautiful place is as nauseous as your indiscreet or ill-bred 
lover of a beautiful woman. He may easily weary and disgust 
you with his fulsome rhapsodies, even though his subject be 
indeed admirable. Mr. Cornish is a lover of the right sort, 
and tells the manifold beauties and perfections of the New 
Forest as they ought to be told. Here is nofustian catalogue, but 
just what is meet to be set down. He has caught the true spirit 
of the place,—has realised what the Forest is. The Forest is 
with him not merely an affair of ancient woods and planta- 
tions, but what it is in truth, a world of its own,—a world 
with so many elements that it might be called a microcosm 
of the South and West of England. Take Wessex as a whole, 
omit all the unpicturesque or unseemly elements, and repre- 
sent all the most characteristic and most beautiful features 
in one small district, and you have the New Forest. All that 
you will miss will be the lilied reaches of the Thames and 
the verdant swell and sweep of the great chalk downs. 
Quite charming are his accounts of Beaulieu and of Lynd- 
hurst,—the Elizabethan palace in the Forest, and the 
little town which is the capital of the woodland world. 
Delightful, too, are his accounts of the men, beasts, and 
birds that frequent the Forest. Here one may read of that 
fascinating person, the adder-catcher,—alas! he seems to have 
no heir ready to take his place; of the ponies, virtually wild, 
who graze on the lawns, and of the clean, hardy, and pleasant- 
featured pigs, scarcely less wild, who grunt and grub among 
the oak mast. These good things, however, the reader must 
find out for himself. Before we take leave of Mr. Cornish, we 
should like to suggest a quotation for the title-page of his 
next edition,—for a book so pleasant, on a theme so good, is 
certain to require one. It is the old legal definition of a 
forest which is to be found in all the old law dictionaries and 
black-letter law books. Here it is:— 
“A Forest is a certain Territory of woody Grounds and fruitful 
astures privileged for wild beasts and fowls of Forest, Chase, and 
arren to rest and abide there in the safe Protection of the King 
for his Delight and Pleasure; which Territory of Ground so 
privileged is meeted and bounded with unremoveable marks, 
meets and Boundaries either known by Matter of Record or by 
Prescription and also replenished with wild Beasts of Venery or 
Chace, and with great Coverts of Vert for the Succour of the said 
Beasts there to abide; for the Preservation and Continuance of 
which Said Place together with the Vert and Venison there are 
particular officers, laws, and privileges, belonging to the same, 


ata that purpose and proper only tc a Forest and to no 


Where will you find a more excellent short description than 
that of the moral, legal, and even esthetic aspects of the New 








Forest? Let our readers turn, however, for farther better 
particulars of the “ woody grounds and fruitful pastures” to 
Mr. Cornish’s pleasant book. 





THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA.* 

JOHN EsQuEMELING, the author of the first part of this book, 
was a Dutchman, who went to the Island of Tortuga in the 
West Indies, in the service of the West India Company of 
France, in the year 1666. He had not been long in the island 
when the company failed, and sent out orders to their agents 
to realise their assets, amongst which figured John Esqueme- 
ling. He does not mention what he fetched at the sale, but 
only that all the company’s servants were sold, and he 
amongst them. This modification of his contract does not 
appear to have caused him to feel any resentment, or even 
surprise, but he does complain of his new master’s cruelty, 
who increased it by offering the penniless slave his liberty for 
three hundred pieces of eight. But bad treatment and in- 
sufficient food caused the poor slave to fall ill, and to depreciate 
so much in value that his master (the governor of the island) 
was at length obliged to reduce his terms, and to part with 
him to a surgeon for only seventy pieces of eight. The surgeon 
treated him well, and at the end of a year offered him his 
liberty, on the condition that he should pay him one 
hundred pieces of eight as soon as he was able to doso. 
This bargain, he says, he “could not choose but accept with 
infinite joy, and gratitude of mind,” and probably some in- 
ward chuckling, for the poor surgeon and his hundred pieces 
of eight are never mentioned again. Having now no means of 
subsistence, he “ determined to enter into the wicked order of 
pirates, or robbers at sea. Into this society I was received 
with common consent, both of the superior and the vulgar 
sort, and among them I continued until the year 1672. 
Having assisted them in all their designs and attempts, and 
served them in many notable exploits I returned to 
my own country.” But before telling us the story of his 
adventures, Mr. Esquemeling has a good deal to say upon 
“ venemous insects, as vipers, spiders and others,” as mosqui- 
toes and dragon-flies, which, as his translator justly observes, 
“enlarges our acquaintance with natural history...... 
with several observations not easily to be found in other ac- 
counts already received from America.” In other accounts 
that have more recently come to hand such observations may 
not unfrequently be met with. He says:— 

“ But a sort of spider which is here found (Hispaniola), is very 
hideous. These are as big as an ordinary egg, and their feet as 
long as those of the biggest sea crab. Withall they are very 
hairy, and have four black teeth, like those of a rabbit, both in 
bigness and shape...... after the insects above-mentioned. 
I shall not omit to say something of that terrible beast called 
cayman. This is a certain species of crocodile...... Amongst 
these caymans, some are found to be of a corpulency very horrible 
to the sight. Certain is it that such have been seen as had no 
less than three score and ten foot in length, and twelve in breadth. 
Yet more marvellous than their bulk is their cunning and subtlety 
wherewith they purchase their food the con~ 
tinually lurk in the same place waiting till some wild-boar or 
salvage.cow comes to drink or refresh themselves at that place. 
But what is more worthy of admiration is that three or 
four days before the caymans go upon this design, they eat nothing 
at all; but, diving into the river, they swallow one or two hun- 
dredweight of stones, such as they can find. With these they 
render themselves more heavy than before, and make addition to 
their natural strength (which, in this animal, is very great), 
thereby to render their assault the more terrible and secure. 
The prey being thus stifled, they suffer it to lie four or five days 
under the water untouched. For they could not eat the least bit 
thereof, unless half-rotten. But when it is arrived at such a 
degree of putrefaction as is most pleasing to their palate, they 
devour it with great appetite and voracity.” 
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Mr. Esquemeling goes on to relate that when these animals 
are not filling their corpulences with stones, or sitting over 
drowned salvage cows, they “are ordinarily busied in hunting 
and catching of flies” like Nero. The female caymans bury 
their eggs in the sand, but when they fear birds will attack 
them, they swallow them, and keep them in their stomach 
till danger is over, when they bring them “forth again out 
of their belly.” It is probable, though Mr. Esquemeling does 
not mention it, that the careful cayman wrapped the eggs in 
cotton-wool or sawdust before swallowing them to prevent 
their being broken by the hundredweight of stones inside. 
As soon as the young ones are hatcked, they play with their 





* The Buccaneers of America. By John Esquemeling. With an Introduction by 
Henry Powell. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Oo. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1893, 
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mother “ according to theirown custom. In this sort of sport, 
they will oftentimes run in and out of their mother’s belly, 
even as rabbits into their holes. This,” the author has the 
hardihood to declare, ‘‘I have seen them do many times.” 

But Mr. Esquemeling does not confine his observations to 
the habits of the lower animals; he has studied the customs of 
the natives, and has what appears to be a very plausible ex- 
planation to offer of at least one of their religious superstitions. 
Talking of the Caribs, he says :—‘ At their entertainments it 
is usual that when the man dies his wife buries him with all his 
azagayas, aprons, and jewels that he used to wear at his ears. 
Her next obligation is to come every day to her husband’s grave, 
bringing him meat and drink for a whole year together...... 
Some historians ...... BIE et. csine that the Devil 
comes to the sepulchres, and carries away all the meat and 
drink which is placed there.” Our author would have found 
no difficulty in believing this, but says :—“I myself am not of 
this opinion, seeing I have oftentimes with my own hands 
taken away these offerings, and eaten them instead of other 
victual, To this I was moved, because I knew that the fruits 
used on these occasions were the choicest and ripest of all 
others, as also the liquors of the best sort they made use of 
for their great regale and pleasure.” This shows rather bad 
taste on the part of our author, and perhaps it was thinking 
of these and other shabby tricks that brought on the attack 
of “Court modesty” that is so much deplored by the 
translator, who cannot imagine why “these unparalleled, if 
not inimitable, adventures and heroic exploits of our own 
countrymen ” were “not as yet published in England.” 

Space does not permit us to follow him in the adventurous 
life he now pursued. The story of it is as full of murder 
and bloodshed as any reader of Mayne Reid or Marryat 
can desire; and it is gratifying to our English pride to 
find that in their contests with the Spaniards, the English 
pirates with whom he served were almost always successful. 
But in cruelty to their prisoners they were not one whit behind 
the Inquisitors of Spain or the demons of Dante; while at 
the same time a Spaniard who reads Don Leon Fernandez’ 
Historia de Costa Rica will be equally gratified to find that in 
the same engagements the Spaniards were equally successful, 
and that after them they were not less cruel. Leaving, then, 
the stories of racked and flayed Spaniards, it will be more 
profitable, in these times of riot and Anarchy, if we make a 
few observations upon the nature of the profession of pirate 
in the olden time, which may be of use as warning to the 
followers of the sister professions of Anarchist and rioter at 
the present day. 

From their frequent reference to the direct interference of 
Providence on their behalf, and from the scrupulous obser- 
vance of Sunday on the pirate-ships (Captain Sawkins, after 
murdering half the population of a town, threw his men’s dice 
overboard because they played with them on Sunday), there 
can be no doubt that the old pirate was a strictly religious 
person. That he was about as merciful as he was pious seems 
proved by the fact that on one occasion, after a “ dispute ” with 
some Spaniards, which ended in the flight of such of the 
Spaniards as were in a position to fly, the pirates had com- 
passion on the sufferings of the wounded, and “such as were 
not already dead they helped to quit the miseries of life with 
the end of their muskets.” 

It was an elementary principle with the buccaneers that 
only those who worked should live. “No prey, no pay” was 
their maxim, and, conditional upon that understanding, the 
following was the usual scale of remuneration and of com- 
pensation for accidents:—For an ordinary man, one or two 
hundred pieces of eight; for a surgeon, two hundred; for a 
master’s mate, about three hundred; and for a captain, five or 
six times as much as an ordinary man; while the scale of com- 
pensation for damages varied from six hundred pieces of eight 
or six slaves for the loss of the right arm down to one hundred 
pieces of eight or one slave for the loss of one eye or one 
finger. One would have expected that an eye would be valued 
much higher than a finger. It would be interesting to know 
the scale of compensation adopted by the kindred brotherhoods 
of to-day. 

After taking a prize, the first thing to do is to set on shore 
all the prisoners except a few that will be wanted as slaves or 
for ransom. This is to avoid the unnecessary expense of feeding 
them. It may be avoided also by shooting them, or throwing 
them overboard. Another custom, in which there is no 








divergence between ancient and modern practice, is to “pat 
in very frequently for refreshment,” and the same inconyeni. 
ences were apt to follow it then as they do to-day, for after 
one of these occasions it is narrated, “ That night we stood 
out to sea all night long, most of our men being fuddled.” 

Should the pirate in his moments of leisure seek relaxation 
in “tavern or ale-houses, in which places they always haye 
great credit,” he should make inquiries about the scope of the 
Debtors’ Act in that locality before sitting down, for we read 
that “in such houses at Jamaica they ought not to run very 
deep in debt, seeing the inhabitants of that island easily sell 
one another for debt. Thus it happened to my patron or 
master, to be sold for a debt of a tavern, wherein he had spent 
the greatest part of his money. This man had within the space 
of three months before three thousand pieces of eight in ready 
cash, all which he wasted in that short space of time, and 
became as poor as I have told you.” That is how an honest 
pirate might expect to be treated by his friends—for Jamaica 
was a depot where the pirates got rid of their “ purchases,” 
and where he was always welcome—and his enemies had still 
less consideration for his feelings, for if they had the oppor- 
tunity, they would remove every sign of provisions from his 
line of march—when he would be visiting places of interest in 
the interior, and he would often experience the greatest diffi. 
culty in supporting life. On such occasions, a pirate should 
be able to eat many things that he has not been accustomed 
to see in his “‘ mother’s kitchen,” such as snakes and leather, 
and as it is not every cookery-book that contains a recipe for 
preparing the latter (recipes for cooking eels would probably 
be applicable to snakes), the following, which was adopted by 
Mr. Esquemeling, may be studied with advantage. It sounds 
delicious :— 

“ Some persons, who never were out of their mother's kitchens, 
may ask how those pirates could eat, swallow, and digest those 
pieces of leather so hard and dry. To whom I only answer: 
That could they once experiment what hunger, or rather famine, 
is, they would certainly find the manner, by their own necessity, 
as the pirates did. For these first took the leather and sliced it 
in pieces. Then did they beat it between two stones, and rub it, 
otten dipping it in the water of the river to render it by these 
means supple and tender. Lastly, they scraped off the hair and 
roasted or broiled it upon the fire. And being thus cooked, they 
cut itinto small morsels, and eat it, helping it down with frequent 
gulps of water.” 

On the whole it can hardly be said, that the life of a pirate 
was a happy one, sometimes he feasted on salt goats, and more 
wine than was good for him, but oftener he starved on nothing, 
or on broiled leather. Sometimes he was fortunate enough to 
be able to pull his enemies to pieces on the rack, or flay them 
alive, but it was an even chance that they operated in the same 
way upon him. Frequently he made enormous “purchases” 
as he was pleased to call his plundering, but he almost in- 
variably lost them at once, either by gambling on board, or by 
drinking on land. Some few seem to have survived their life 
of danger and hardship and to have died in their beds, of these 
last, the most important was Sir Henry Morgan, a Welshman 
who, visiting the West Indies, was first sold as a slave, then 
became a pirate, sacked Panama, returned to England, was 
knighted by the King, and returned to Jamaica as governor 
of the island. But all could not hope for such good fortune, 
and the average pirate died as he deserved to die, like a dog, 
—which is the most satisfactory truth that can be learned 
about him. If we except the information conveyed to us by 
Rudyard Kipling in the following verse :— 

“Then said the souls of the gentleman adventurers, 

Fettered wrist to bar all for read iniquity, 
Ho, we revel in our chains 
O’er the sorrow that was Spain’s ; 

Heave or sink it, leave or drink it, we were Masters of the Sea!” 
It is to this period of the pirate’s career that we especially 
wish to draw the attention of his modern representative. 





MODERN STUDY.* 
Turse Addresses, nine in number, date from 1886 to the 
present year. They have been delivered annually, as most of 
our readers know, at the Mansion House, and have done much 
to stimulate the interest of London students in the University 
Extension Scheme. The two addresses dealing with the 
movement itself occupy the first place in the volume. They 
describe the object of the scheme, and show the progress that 





* Aspects of Modern Study: being University Extension Addresses. London ; 
Macmillan and Co, 1894, 
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has been made since its inauguration. The lectures are 
designed to encourage steady intellectual work among the 
men and women who attend them, and, as Canon Browne 
observes, the audience are expected to work quite as hard as 
the lecturer. Solidity is not the mark of ourtime. There is 
a flippancy in the discussion of serious subjects, a want of 
reverence for the past, a thoughtless haste in arriving at con- 
clusions, and a superficial knowledge gleaned from a running 
glance over books and periodicals,—which marks an age more 
inquisitive than earnest, more willing to be amused than to 
be made wiser. Even literature itself is too often made the 
mere instrument of idle enjoyment, as ihe enormous per- 
centage of fiction circulated by the “Free Libraries” serves 
to prove. “ People,” says Mr. Goschen, “think less and less. 
At present how few of us think for ourselves at all? It is so 
much easier and pleasanter to drift, and then there are such 
handy ways all round us of getting our opinions. We have 
only to read the newspapers and we find them ready-made 
for us.” We may add that the reader who allows the daily 
paper to form his political judgments, is also tempted to gain 
his religious views from the magazine, and any young man, as 
a great preacher of the day has said, “may be an agnostic for 
a shilling.” 


To counteract in some measure the influences which tend to 
make men superficial in what Professor Max Miiller calls 
“the hurry and flurry of our modern life” is the aim of the 
University lecturers. They teach the student how to use his 
mind as well as how to acquire knowledge, which is a matter 
of less consequence. The ordinary lecture does comparatively 
little for the ordinary hearer. If he comes to it uninformed 
it is inevitable that he should go away ignorant. It is very 
different, as all students know, when a lecture means 
strenuous work. In his admirable address on “ Hearing, 
Reading, and Thinking.” Mr. Goschen points out the value 
of the lecture as a means of mental growth. What does 
a person gain, he asks, by coming to lectures instead of 
reading them? And among the advantages he notes the 
incentives to study wile others are studying with you, the 
infectious excitement of a large audience, the compulsion 
of a weekly lecture in this desultory age, and the inspiring 
personality of the lecturer if he be a master of his art. Much 
depends, Mr. Goschen thinks, on the living voice. “It has 
happened to me,” he says, “that a friend who was passing 
out of the House of Commons said :—‘I will not wait to hear 
you speak; I will read you to-morrow.’ No, he will not read 
me; he will read my speech. He will know my thoughts to 
a certain extent, but he will not know in a hundred ways the 
impression I intended to convey, for there are tones, pauses, 
innuendoes, gestures, forms of inflection of mind and of 
thought, which can be rendered in a speech, but cannot be 
rendered in a report, however able and accurate.” Mr. 
Goschen admits, of course, that this applies more to political 
speeches than to lectures, and expresses the wish that “the 
majority of political speeches were more like lectures in 
wealth of thought, and the majority of lectures more like 
good political speeches in effectiveness of delivery.” There 
are more men, he thinks, who can excite interest in a subject 
by talking, than by writing about it. Many people, no 
doubt, find it easier to listen than to read, but we cannot 
agree with Mr. Goschen that the persons who gain more 
from books than lectures may be regarded as exceptions. 
Although fewer perhaps than the lecture-loving audience, 
they are, we believe, very numerous. The excitement of a 
crowd, so far from rousing, distracts this class of students. 
What they hear conveys a vague impression, what they read 
fixes itself on the mind; to them the lecture, if in a sense 
compulsory, may prove more serviceable for discipline than 
for purposes of culture. To men, however, who have not an 
imnate love of literature, the introduction to study through 
the lecture is indispensable, since only in this way will they 
learn the value of books. On this fruitful theme Mr. 
Goschen has much good counsel to give; and he is followed 
by Mr. John Morley, whose admirable lecture “ On the Study 
of Literature” was reprinted in book form shortly after its 
delivery. Two addresses more fitted to stimulate a youth’s 
half-conscious interest in books could not have been delivered. 
At the same time, they point out the special hindrances which 
the modern student has to overcome. The great danger to 
genuine study in our day, Mr. Goschen says, is that “we all 
read in a way, far more than we can read properly. The 


evil lies in the idea that one must read everything, 
especially all the new books that come out,” and he shows 
how the taste for good reading is destroyed by the con- 
densing process which gives us “a summary of the summary 
of all that has been written about everything.” Ephemeral 
literature, he observes, is driving out the great classics of 
the present and the past, and we are sacrificing enjoyment 
to hurry in every department of life :— 

“ This hurry has affected one of the most enjoyable things in 
reading—style. Just as with the fast travelling of modern days, 
nobody has time to look closely at the more delicate beauties of 
scenery, so with the fast reading of modern days, nobody looks 
closely enough to appreciate the more delicate beauties of expres- 
sion. Some people, it is true, in reaction against the prevailing 
tendency, make a speciality of niceties of expression; but the 
work of these literary esthetes is, again, rather an exaggeration. 
Ae eA Speaking generally, first-class style is being neglected, 
owing to the extraordinary pace at which everybody is anxious 
to read.” 

And this constant haste leads to another and more serious 
evil. Sustained thought, in Mr. Goschen’s judgment, is “ going 
very much out of fashion ” (was it ever in fashion P) and people 
think less and less. “Instead of thinking, men rush to the 
newspapers to see what other men have said, or open the 
cupboard where they keep their pamphlets. They gather 
what has been written by others on the subject. And instead 
of careful thought from stage to stage, a man makes his 
mind a summary of other men’s thoughts, and his results a 
digest instead of acreation. And why? It is so extremely 
difficult to think.” 


In his luminous address on “The Study of Literature,” in 
1887, Mr. Morley claimed a higher place for it than for science, 
and in the following year Sir James Paget, as was but 
natural, contravened this judgment in his defence of “ Scientific 
Study.” “ Who shall decide when doctors disagree,” and one 
hesitates to speak confidently when two men differ, each of 
whom is of such high eminence in his own department. 
Assuredly, literature is less widely esteemed than physical 
science, and this may be, as Mr. Morley suggests, because the 
former seems to have no direct bearing upon the practical 
work of every-day life. Science, it may be said, gives us 
much comfort but little consolation; it lengthens life, but 
does not tell us how to live worthily; it makes the road 
smoother, but does not make it more beautiful. No doubt 
there are branches of science in which the highest faculties of 
the mind are exercised, and all that is noblest in our nature 
developed; just as there are, on the other hand, branches of 
literature which appeal chiefly to the commercial instinct. 
Is it well, it may be asked, to bring two such benefactors of 
mankind into comparison? Mr. Morley does so because he 
is not prepared “to accept the rather enormous pretensions 
made for physical science as the be-all and end-all of education.” 

“ After the severity,” he says, “with which science was for so 
many ages treated by literature, I cannot wonder that science 
now retaliates, now mightily exalts herself, and thrusts literature 
down into the lower place. I have only to say on the relative 
claims of science and literature what the great Dr. Arnold said: 
‘If one might wish for impossibilities I might then wish that my 
children might be well versed in physical science, but in due 
subordination to the fullness and freshness of their knowledge on 
moral subjects. This, however, I believe cannot be; wherefore 
rather than have it the principal thing in my son’s mind, I would 
gladly have him think that the sun went round the earth, and 
porch stars were so many spangles set in the bright blue firma- 
ment,’ ” 

There can be no difference of opinion as to the service ren- 
dered by literary study in preserving the purity of the 
English language. “That noble instrument,” Mr. Morley 
observes, “has never been exposed to such dangers as those 
which beset it to-day. Domestic slang, scientific slang, 
pseudo-sthetic affectations, hideous importations from 
American newspapers, all bear down with horrible force 
upon the glorious fabric which the genius of our race has 
reared.” Of less importance, but by no means of trifling 
moment, is the raid made upon our spelling in the books 
printed in America and published in this country. It seems 
hopeless to oppose the ever-increasing crowd of hasty and 
careless writers, but one would fain hope that our men of 
letters who are worthy of the name will prove powerful 
enough to neutralise the evil. It cannot be done by imitating 
the great masters of style. Dr. Johnson never made a greater 
mistake than in advising men who wished to write like Addi- 
son to give their days and nights to the study of his works. 





The style is the man, and to write like Addison or like Landor 
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or like Newman, it is necessary to be what they were, and to 
see life as they saw it. It follows that there is not a really 
noble piece of literature in the language in which the style is 
adopted from another author. We pardon the defects of 
distinguished writers such as Macaulay and Carlyle, in con- 
sideration of their wealth of knowledge or of thought. But 
when defects of style are amplified and the dearth of intellect 
is glaring, the result is pitiful enough. Dr. Johnson’s “ big 
bow-wow strain” can be tolerated in Dr. Johnson, but if the 
imitation of it be attempted by inferior men, one is reminded 
of the brilliant retort of Burke, when Croft’s life of Young 
was praised for its resemblance to Johnson in style :—“ No,” 
said he, “it is not a good imitation; it has all his pomp 
without his force, it has all the nodosities of the oak without 
its strength, it has all the contortions of the Sybil without 
the inspiration.” 

We have confined our attention to two addresses in this 
volume, not on account of the dearth of matter, but of its full- 
ness. Any one of these addresses would supply food for the 
reviewer. When Sir James Paget lectures upon science, and 
Professor Max Miller on the lessons to be gained from 
antiquity, and the Duke of Argyll on the connection between 
history and economic science; when Bishop Westcott dis- 
courses on ideals, and Professor Jebb on the influence of 
Greece on the modern world, it is obvious that there is space 
and verge enough for comment. It is, however, unnecessary 
to say more of a volume which for many reasons will commend 
itself to a large circle of readers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





David’s Loom. By John Trafford Clegg. (Longmans.)—This is 
a very remarkable book in many ways. For one thing itisa 
triumph in vernacular; for another it is a very successful experi- 
ment in a hitherto untried and apparently unpromising field of 
historical fiction. It gives us Rochdale life and dialect, tragedy 
and comedy, in the early part of the present century, when inven- 
tion was regarded by a not inconsiderable number of working men 
as their worst enemy, and “dealt with ” by methods with which 
the present generation has been rendered familiar through the 
Broadhead revelations. It is in the form of an autobiography, the 
author of which, Laurence Holt, “ violinist and dabbler in prose 
literature,” is himself an interesting character. The true centre 
of the book, however, is the David whose loom gives it a title, 
although he is not so intrinsically noble as his own son Stephen. 
There are plenty of incidents in David’s Loom. There are trade 
riots, and there is military coercion. Captain Masham kills the 
noble Stephen in a duel; David avenges his son’s death in 
too brutal a fashion and suffers, in consequence, the supreme 
penalty of the law. Then we have Irish humour, impersonated 
by Phelim, and contrasts in female love, presented by the single- 
minded Ellen and the capricious, if not heartless, Miss Seaford. 
Altogether, David’s Loom is one of the most interesting and 
artistically satisfactory romances of the historical kind that have 
been published for a long time. 

Indian Memories. By W. S. Burrell and Edith E. Cuthell. 
(Bentley and Son.)—There are some very vivid sketches of Indian 
life in this volume. Both places and persons are vigorously 
described by those who know them well. “These,” we read in 
the Introduction, “are no globe-trotter’s recollections, culled 
hastily during a few weeks’ cold weather scamper. They are 
memories of such lives as Anglo-Indians live, year in and year 
out.” Such chapters as “The Coming of the Cold” and “An 
Indian Well: a Hot-Weather Memory,” though very different in 
tone and subject, will not easily be forgotten by a reader, so 
strong is the impression of reality that they will make upon 
him. “ Water” is a very striking reminiscence of the Mutiny, 
and “ A Mountain Hermit” shows us a very curious figure. 

On Sunny Shores. By Clinton Scollard. (Gay and Bird.)— 
“We could not tarry long within doors, for the birds in the 
hedges called to us, the fair rays beckoned, the whole world 
invited.” It isin the style and spirit of the foregoing sentence 
that the volume is written. The author is, in fact, an enthusiastic 
open-eyed globe-trotter—whether male or female it is not easy to 
say—who has a considerable stock of poetical quotations and a 
not unpoetical temperament, and great facility in gushing over 
whatever arouses his (or her) enthusiasm. The “sunny shores ” 
are numerous enough, for they include the region of the Wye, 
the Lake Country, the Isle of Wight, the Tyrol, Bellaggio, 
Verona, Greece, and Syria. The book, if suggestive of too easy 
writing and too easily excited ardours, is full of accurate word- 
photographs ; and the enthusiasm of the author, if it is occasion- 











_ redundant, is undoubtedly contagious. The value of the 
etterpress has been greatly enhanced by illustrations from the 
pencil, as we learn, of Margaret Sanders Randolph. Severa] of 
these, such as a glimpse of Bellaggio, are exquisite. 

The History of Shiplake. By Emily S. Climmenson. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode.)—Writing the history of a parish is a meritorious 
act, on which we make a point of bestowing such commendation 
as it is within our power to give. But some limits must surely be 
observed. Shiplake has some interesting features, and has 
been the home of some noteworthy persons. But a quarto 
volume of nearly five hundred pages is really too much to 
give to it. “With Allusions to Contemporary Events in the 
Neighbourhood,” Miss Climmenson adds on her title-page. 
This serves as an excuse for some digressions; if she had 
only added “and elsewhere” we should have known what to 
expect. William the Conqueror gave the manor of Shiplake to 
Walter Giffard. ‘It is necessary to glance at William the 
Conqueror’s father’s life before entering upon Walter Giffard’s,” 
And so we have Arlotta, and the Castle of Arques, and the Bayeux 
Tapestry, and many other things. However, it is ungracious to 
criticise what has doubtless been a labour of love, in this fashion. 
We hear, of course, everything that is to be said about Shiplake, 
its lords, parsons, churchwardens, and inhabitants generally ; 
and if we also hear about other places and people, why, it may 
be asked, should we complain? Life is leisurely, we hope, at 
Shiplake, and there is time to write, and a fortiori to read, 
about matters which in strictness do not concern the place. 
Not unfrequently, too, we are introduced to most really in- 
teresting people, uf whom otherwise we might not have heard. 
Such, for instance, was Humphrey Gainsborough, brother of 
the painter, who was minister of the Independent Chapel at 
Henley, and a mechanician of no mean skill. In fact, there is 
plenty of good reading in the book; and though we cannot 
but hold to the opinion that one of half the size would have 
been better, we are obliged to the author for what she has 
given. Some particularly beautiful photographs must be men- 
tioned with praise. Some representations of frescoes found in the 
church at the restoration in 1822, and copied before they were 
destroyed, must also be noted. One is of Richard, King of the 
Romans. Chapters on the geology of the Thames Valley at Ship- 
lake, with a notice of paleolithic implements, and on the fauna 
and flora of the district, increase the value of the volume. 

Gladdie’s Sweetheart, by Theodora C. Elmslie (Ward and 
Downey), has the negative merit of being as simply constructed 
as it well can be. Gladdie, a sweet, young “ seaside-girl,” of the 
kind popularly designated “ quite rippin’,” and, indeed, superficial 
rather than strong, has two sweethearts,—Charlie Butterworth, a 
minor, and Captain Lane. She marries Charlie, simply because 
he asks her first; for in reality she cares a great deal more 
for Captain Lane, who is in the habit of giving her such nice 
little presents as a bangle. The child-marriage turns out as 
badly as most unions of the kind do. Charlie, at all events, dis- 
covers that his wife is not so much in love with him as he is with 
her. Besides, poverty and a cruel mother separate them. Finally 
Charlie, while still away from Gladdie, dies under positively 
heroic circumstances, and she, earning a livelihood, is quite free 
to marry Captain Lane. This is the whole of the story, which 
was perhaps hardly worth writing, and which will bear reading 
once, but scarcely twice. 

Her Fair Fame. By Edgar Fawcett. (Ward, Lock, and Bow- 
den.)—The two stories of which this volume is composed will not 
justify in this country the reputation their author has acquired 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The second novelette, “The 
Story of a Statue,” is puerile—we had almost said silly—and 
cannot be said to be even original; at all events, the jealousy of 
a woman for a statue or a picture is an old stage trick. There is, 
indeed, plenty of originality and passion in Her Fair Fame—at all 
events, the passion is distinctly original because it is excessive— 
but is extremely unpleasant. We may hope, if not believe, that 
Ogden Hamilton is an impossibility. He certainly is a mon- 
strosity. He has certain good and even benevolent instincts. He 
loves art,—after afashion. He loves Foulke Bradhurst, the artist 
—after a fashion—and unquestionably does seek to promote his 
interests. He loves his ward, Phyllis Lorremore—after a fashion. 
But he loves himself above everybody and everything else, and so 
he enters into a positively loathsome conspiracy against the fair 
fame of Phyllis, after she is married to Bradhurst. Mr. Faweett 
is good enough to allow this conspiracy to end in failure, and to 
make Hamilton commit suicide. But the whole story leaves an 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and its style is not such as to 
compensate for the shortcomings of its plot. 

From Manuscript to Bookstall. By A.D. Southam. (Southam 
and Co.)—Mr. Southam gives all necessary particulars about the 
cost and other matters that are connected with the production of 
books. His figures will be found, it is probable, somewhat sur- 
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prising to many who have dabbled in publishing, and dabbling 
have, it is probable, burnt their fingers. He gives a specimen of 
the type on one page, and the cost of producing five hundred or 
one thousand copies on the other. Of all the arrangements 
between author and publisher, he seems to prefer the “ royalty” 
system, : : 
seal, and he is to be paid according to the number of these that 
are used.——The Printing of Modern Books, by Charles T. Jacobi 
(Chiswick Press), is the reprint of a paper read last year before 
the Bibliographical Society, and deals with the subject of 
printing on what may be called the technical side. Mr. Jacobi 
does not concern himself with expense, but speaks of typo- 
graphical and other kindred matters in a very interesting way. 
Portry.—Songs and Verses. By H. Cumberland Bentley. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Most of Mr. Bentley’s verse deals with 
sport, especially with hunting. It is but moderately success- 
ful, with a happy and sonorous line, or even stanza, here and 
there, but never a piece that is good right through. Mr. Bentley’s 
ideas about metre seem somewhat vague. A stanza, for instance, 
that begins with “There is the old fox-covert, larches, and oak 
and fir,” has for its fifth line, “Silence !—such tension if pro- 
longed.” One line is dactylic, we suppose, with thirteen syllables, 
and the other iambic with eight. This is “‘ Pindaric ” indeed, to 
use a term common when people did not know that Pindar was 
the most rigid of metrists. In the same stanza, “ Leicestershire ” 
(an awkward word, it must be conceded) is made to rhyme with 
“ air.’——Verses, by Dora Sigerson (Elliot Stock). Miss Sigerson's 
verse wants finish, but it has force. It is strange that she should 
use so odd a similitude as,— 
“ T, like a moth to a candle, 
Am chained by a glanca from your eye ;”’ 
or that of,— 


* That fierce insatiable thirst 
With which man and beast are alike accurst ;” 


or indulge in such an extravaganza as,— 


* How the moon’s frightened face looking down seemed to shun what she sought, 
Hid so pale in cloud fingers to weep in a passion of rain ;” 


but she can write some effective verse. “The Old Violon” (from 
which the last quotation comes) might have been made a really 
fine poem. “The Changeling” is striking also.—My Book of 
Songs and Sonnets. By Maude Egerton King. (Percival and Co.) 
—Miss King sometimes reaches a quite unusual level of excel- 
lence. If she could only keep up to her best, her rank among the 
Di minorum gentium would be high,—and that is no small thing 
to say in these days when so much really good verse is written. 
Here is a sketch from the Downs, so true, so evidently inspired 
hy the genius loci, that it goes straight to the reader’s heart :— 


** Blue butterflies, my old delight, 
Still seem for me, in flickering flight 
About the hare-bells, hare-bells wingéd,— 
The hill-snail tiny and brown and white 


Still finds the pasture to his mind, 

And trembling spear-grass throws a kind 
Of bloomy pallor o’er the greensward, 

And ever a little random wind 


Wakes whispers in the tufted ling, 

And bids the browsing bumble cling 
The closer for his scabious nodding, 

And sets the thistledown scampering. 


The coombe is climbed, and from the crown 
I see the sheltered red-roofed town, 

My brain is clear as air and sunlight, 
My heart is light as the thistledown. 


O peace and soft simplicity 
Of grassy hills! with ne’er a tree, 

Save one old thorn long wrought and writhen 
By shoreward winds from a fierce salt sea, 


And here, high up in hills and bare, 
A happy valley, nothing there 

Save thymy scent and sloping sheep-track 
And grass and silence and golden air ! 


And ever if the wind be still 
A single sheep-bell comes to fill 

e sunwarmed lull,—at happy leisure 
The sheep and shepherd come up the hill.” 


——The House of Omri: Part II., The Sons of Ahab. By Stanley 
Weall. (Elliot Stock.)—This “dramatic poem,” as the author 
describes it, has much that is poetical in it, but little that is 
dramatic. Mr. Weall has, without doubt, caught the secret of 
good blank verse. Here is a passage from a speech by Jezebel 
when the King of Judah comes to visit Jehoram :— 


‘The gods have done their part: if thou do thine 
This trivial embassy shall mark a day 
Kept in earth’s calendar with feast and flower 
For ever, if I err not: towns which yet 
Are sleeping silent in the unquarried stone 
Shall on their gateways and their bastions grave 
In — characters the words we spake, 
And where we stood, as if on holy ground, 
Kings unbegotten shall do sacrifice. 
Nor scorn the purpose which thy sire maintained, 
Famine, and querulous discord of the tribes, 
war, and pestilence accounting nought, 
So might he patch as far as fortune willed 
That robe whose royalty the Shilohite tore, 
And make two kingdoms in free friendship one’ 
Howbeit ever the dark seers of Jah, 
Moving with spells among the common kind, 
ss aoe him, and the heart of Judah’s King 
as troubled, for he feared: whose sceptre now 


guaranteed by “ seals.” Every copy is to have the author’s: 


These are excellent verses, but as for drama, we see little 
but narrative put into dialogue——In Columba, by John 
Huntley Skrine (Blackwood and Sons), there is more drama 
and not a little poetical power. That Columba could be 
put upon the stage with success we should not venture to 
affirm, but for a chamber-play it is certainly effective. The 
central figure, the most human of all saints, is nobly conceived, 
and the subordinate personages are skilfully grouped. The 
soliloquies of the saint are, perhaps, overlong ; but the conception 
of the soul-struggle which they describe is fine, and always well, 
sometimes admirably expressed. Here is a passage in which 
Columba questions with himself whether he shall return to 
Ireland, to play the part of peacemaker, which seems to call him:— 


“ How said the island saint of silence? ‘ Trust 
Man’s nature, ’tis God’s oracle.’ He said it. 
Shall I not trust this prophet in my breast, 
This craving heart which craves because it can, 
And bid it set my task ? What work is here 
Forme! My very work; my fingers fret 
To have the handling of it. Here to reign 
Their unnamed, viewless, spiritual king, 
Centring in one deft hand a hundred clues, 
Seeing a goal they see not, steering to it 
These blind and restive champions, unaware, 
OI could salve these rancours, awe to peace 
Neil of the North, Neil of the South, could stay 
The blood-rain of our fields, let princes die 
On the down pillow, shriven. a! why, 50. 
Thus I unsin my sin, pay back to Erin 
For each life slain a thousand! Oan there be 
A fate so apt, and God not mean it? , 

Ah! 


Too confident Columba, is the fate 

So apt then, or so sure? Is’t you would rule 
The princes, or the princes you? I fear 

Earth’s children on the vantage field of earth 

Are stronger than the Saints. The wings that range 
High heaven, but stoop to rescue, dare not perch, 
Lest they be limed. Why, my own Fergus, best 
And sanest of the stormy brotherhood, 

Seeks to the monk but for a holier charm 

To smooth the worldly way. A peril here 

To count with! On my narrow sea-lapped rock, 
That Jeast of kingdoms, where my hold of earth 
Is dwind'ed to a pin-point, earth I touch 

Light as a footless ghost nor mingle with it. 

But on the broad and unfenced, equal plain, 

In the hot breath and jostle of the herd, 

Will the soul guard her clearness ?”” 


—Old Gamul: a Lyric Play. By Thomas Newbiggin. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Newbiggin having told his story, one of the 
curious tales of the “ Gesta Romanorum,” in ordinary verse, has 
put it in a dramatic form. “It necessarily partakes,” he says in 
his preface, ‘‘to some extent of the pantomimic in character.” 
The verse is of this kind, but even less amusing. Where the 
“lyric” part comes in we cannot think. Lyric poetry expresses 
“the individual emotion of the poet.” Border Lands. By Robert 
Mildred Bingley. (H. Frowde.)—The dates which Mr. Bingley, 
to anticipate any charge of plagiarism, occasionally gives show us 
that this volume is the collection of many years. It is strange 
that one who seems to have read plenty of good poetry should 
think these mediocre verses worth publishing. For instance, 
after thirty-one years of verse-making (the poem from which we 
quote is dated 1890, and we see elsewhere the date of 1859), Mr. 
Bingley is content to let this pass :— 


“Lo! two big tears were rolling down 
A face that seemed to sorrow grown; 
A merry face it must have been, 
Though now no merriment was seen.” 





How does a face “grow to sorrow ”?——Musa Consolatrise. By 
Charles Sayle. (D. Nutt.)—There is nothing very noticeable 
about these poems. In fact, the most striking peculiarity is the 
amount of paper over which the verses, somewhat less than five 
hundred in number, are spread. To one kind of sentiment, how- 
ever, we must take decided objection. It is seen in a poem 
entitled “ A Coat of Arms,” and is a serious offence against good 
taste, if not against good morals. We have also received, Agnes ; 
the Bower of Souls, and other Poems, by Robert Calow (Remington), 
and Rhyming Legends of Ind, by H. Kirkwood Gracey, B.A. 
(Thacker and Spink, Calcutta; Thacker, London).——Poems 
Here at Home. By James Whitcomb Hiley. (Longmans.)—Mr. 
Hiley’s muse is capable of more things than one. Whatever 
she is, she is never commonplace. When she is homely—and 
she can be homely without any offence against good taste—she 
is sensible and humorous; when she is refined, she can give us 
either sentiment or humour, as the theme may demand. And 
always there is a newness and freshness about her utterances 
which are a vastly pleasant change after the monotony—mostly, it 
is true,a blameless, but always a tiresome monotony—of most 
minor verse. Mr. Hiley’s most characteristic utterances we leave, 
as it is difficult to give any notion of them by extract. These 
racy pieces in local idiom do not lend themselves to extract. We 
must leave our readers to find out their charms for themselves. 
Here is a specimen of his most serious mood :— 





“THe DEAD WIFE 
Always I see her in a saintly guise 
Of jilied raiment, white as her own brow 
When first I kissed the teardrops to the eyes 





Borne by the blood of Sidon will not blench.”” 


That rmi'e forever now. 
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Those gent’e eyes! They seem the same to me, 
As, looking through the warm dews of mine own, 
I see them gazing downward patiently 
Where, lost and all alone 


In the great emptiness of night, I bow 
And sob aloud for one returning touch 
Of the dear hands that, Heaven having now, 
I need so much—so much!” 
—Valete: Tennyson, and other Memorial Poems. By H. D. 
Rawnsley. (J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow.)—This is a book 
of “dirges.” We might almost say that every celebrity that has 
passed away of late years has his memorial verses among the 
hundred and twenty poems which make up the contents of this 
volume. It could not but be that this uniformity of character 
makes it difficult for the reader to do full justice to the merit of 
the work. We appreciate an obituary poem when it suits the 
occasion, when it expresses, in appropriate language, the emotion 
of the hour. To pass in rapid succession from one to another, to 
realise a number of varying personalities, some of them little 
known, or wholly unknown, to us, makes a great demand upon the 
attention. Tennyson is the theme of more than twenty of the 
poems, some of them, it should be said, written in his lifetime, 
and so varying in some degree the theme. One of these we give, 
as a good specimen of Mr. Rawnsley’s verse :— 
‘* FARRINGFORD, 
1883, 
This is the Poet’s home, from east to west 
A silver amulet, the Solent shines . 
To guard him, where he sees in stately lines 
The white winged vessels pass, for toil or rest. 
No rnder sound has his fine ear distrest 
Than rippling ilex, and the sigh of pines . 
When south winds sweep with clamour up the chines, 
And waves leap high on milk-white Watcomb’s breast. 


But if at all he leave his song’s retreat, 
The cypress bowers, the labyrinthine maze, 
To climb the hushed, companionable Down, 
And seaward at the Beacon’s height to gaze, 
He hears the ocean like his great heart beat, : 
And to its rhythmic cadence times his own.’ 
Of the strictly memorial poems, the following is perhaps as good 


as any :— 
** MattHEw ARNOLD. 


In Laleham Churchyard, April, 1888. 


Gone, without word, or touch, or hint of pain, 
Where the great visions of his earthly chase— 
Sweet light and truth, and soul-appealing grace— 
Stand full embodied. Surely not in vain 
Our generation felt his high disdain 
For all that narrowed good to time and race ; 
For all that wept in sordid commonplace, 
Or held life cramped in fashion’s thoughtless chain, 


Child of the Thames and Rotha, o’er his rest 
The poplar grieves, the river sobs and cries, 
And souls that still unsatisfied must long 
To know the highest and to think the best, 
Sigh, in accord, the haman undersong 
Of loss, about the grave where Arnold lies.” 
——Poems and Idylls. By the Rev. John Cullen, D.D. (S. W. 
Partridge.)—Dr. Cullen has various good causes at heart, and 
does his best to commend them to us. But why, we are con- 
strained to ask, in verse? Take this “ quatrain,” for instance. 
It ought to be pointed fresh, with something new, or at the least, 
seeming new, in it :— 
* CONVERSION. 
A sinner turned to God and right, 
A spirit quickened and made whole, 
A change come over heart and soul, 
A character transfigured quite” 
How lamentably weak that “ quite” is! Dr. Cullen tells usa story 
in verse, and does it fairly well. This, ‘The Harvest Birds,” is 
the most pleasing thing in the volume.——Common Room Carols, 
fc. By “M.T.P.” (Alders and Co., Oxford.)—This is a repub- 
lication of verses which have appeared in various magazines and 
newspapers. They are fairly good; indeed, the humorous verse 
of the day is, in our judgment, better than the humorous prose ; 
but they are not as good as some that we have seen, as those that 
have appeared over the initials of “Q” and “ A. G.” for instance. 
Much the same may be said of another volume which we have 
received from the same publishers,—In College Groves. By H. A. 
Morrah. On the whole, however, we prefer Mr. Morrah’s verse. 
There seems to be more facility and force in it. The poems from 
which the volume takes its title are serious, and have merit of 
another kind. Perseus and the Hesperides. By Bryan Charles 
Waller. (Bell and Sons.)—The author tells us in a jesting 
prologue how he was set to do this task and how he accomplished 
it in six months anda day. We find on reckoning up the verses 
that it is more than half the length of the Zneid. Now Virgil 
was at work on the Zineid for eight years at least, possibly far 
more, and was so little satisfied with what he had done, that on 
his death-bed, as the story goes, he desired that it might be burnt. 
Mr. Waller’s work is not actually bad; but it is distinctly 
monotonous, even tiresome. He has written in blank verse, and 
apparently thinks that because it does not require any search for 
rhymes, blank verse is easy (where there are any rhymed passages, 
these are somewhat better than the rest), The reader shall judge 





‘And as she spake these words, she smiled and sighed 
And Hades rose from off his ebon throne, 
And when I looked again I saw him not, 
Only Persephoné, to whom I cried, 
* Tell me, O Queen, hath aught offended him Pp’ 
Whereat she smiled and answered, ‘ Nay, not so: 
For when his mood is mild and placable 
He comes and goes as softly as a cloud: 
And seldom have I seen him mild as now. 
For since his servants told him yesterday 
That thou wast journeying hitherwards, his ire 
Hath slept, nor hath he punished any one, 
Except indeed those same Erinnues, 
At whose late sentence, dreadful though it be, 
I grieve not, but rejoice exceedingly : 
For of the many dark and evil things 
In this our doleful kingdom of the Night, 
These Furies are the foulest and the worst, 
And oft-times prompt my lord to deeds of ill : 
Nor is there anything in all the world 
That loves them or will pity their mishap,— 
I would thou couldst abide a day or two, 
If only to prolong their punishment ; 
Which truly I am curious to behold, 
So, if it please thee, we will visit them 
Upon onr journey to Elysium, 
And see the torturers tortured in their turn,’ ” 


—Lyrics, by J. A. Goodchild (Horace Cox), is a volume of 
verses that have been already published. Mr. Goodchilq 
is the author of “Somnia Mediei,’ and will so be favourably 
known to some of our readers.—Swallow Flights, by Louise 
Chandler Moulton (Macmillan), is also, with the exception of ten 
poems, a reprint. Miss Moulton’s verse is always graceful, 
—-Ripples and Breakers, by G. Linneus Banks (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.), is “a new and cheaper edition.”—-We have 
also a new edition of Carmina Mariana, an English Anthology in 
Verse in Honour or in Relation to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(Burns and Oates). Ballads of Bairnhood, selected and edited 
by Robert Ford (Alex. Gardner), is a selection of poems chosen 
from nearly a hundred poets on the inexhaustible theme of 
childhood. 





[*,* In our notice of The Wasps of Aristophanes, on p. 313 of 
last week’s issue, the publisher’s name was given as “ Blackie 
and Son ;” it should have been printed, “ C. J. Clay and Sons.”] 
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A personal inspection is invited of the new Season’s 


LIBERTY & CO. 


| 
Tamer RES | TAPESTRIES, 
CURTAINS for Curtains, Farnitare Ooverings, and Hangings. 
ee! 2 The selection embraces many new and original 
COVERINGS, anD | designs and colourings in beautiful, hard-wearing, 
HANGINGS, | and reversible fabrics. 50 in. wide. 

New Autumn Patterns | 46 Colourings, prices from 1s, 6d. to 3s, 11d. per yard, 

‘ost-free, New Autumn Patterns Post-jree. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovercd 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 

Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 
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MATLOCK, 








The advice of a skilful Oculist or Opti-iin 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
| eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot aftzr- 
wards be remedied. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,’” 
now in its Fifteenth Edition), 


may be consulted, free of charge, at 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


VIGOR’S 
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HERCULES HORSE-ACTION SADDLE, VIGORS NEW SUBSTITUTE 
for HOR3E-RIDING, is pronousced by Dr. George Fleming, 0.B., Jat» Pre- 
sident Royal College Veterinary Surzecns, and Prinsipiul Veterinary Su-ge n 
to the British Army, to be a most efficient hom3 substitute for horse-r dirg. 
It quickens the circnlation, »educes obesity, stimulates the liver, aud aids 
digestion, Tbe Lancet says:—“The expense and difficulty of riding on a live 
horse are avoided.” It is th: best health, strength, and energy producer y-t 
invented.—Fall particula:s® .f VIGO aid CO., 21 Baker street, ° 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


AUTUMN TERM OOMMENCES on 
WEDNESDAY, September 19th. 





Entries should be made 
without delay. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


‘The SIXTY-FOURTH SFSSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT and the 
TWENTY-FIRST SESSION of tte DEPARTMENT vf SCIENCE, TEOH.- 
PWROGY, and ARTS BEGIN OOTOBER 8tb. — ‘ 
“he Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, 
a rd Leather Industries Laboratories, and tte Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms, will be open daily for Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the REGISTRAR :— 

(1.) For Regular Day Students, 
(2.) For Occasional and Evening Students, 
(3.) Classes in Agriculture, 
(4.) For Medical Students, . 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Harrow.—Among successes in July, direct Entrances to 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, and pass London Matriculation. Filty Scholarships 


in the School. 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 











DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited. 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress, Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P. The School Course includes the subjects of a High School 
eurrioulum, Natural Science, with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing and 
Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six Guineas a 
Term. Prospectuses, &c,, can be obtained from the Secretary. The next Term 
commences SEPTKHMBER 18th. Private Omnibuses daily, from Mosely and 


Handsworth. Roe 
3 Newhall Strect, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





RANCE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Mdlle. 
CHABROL, Dip!omée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of University 
Professor, REOEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and ac- 
complishments. Every home comfort. Very healthy town. School of Art and 
Academy. Highest French and English references—Mdlle. CHABROL’s 
address till September 27th,—Silverhome, Champion Hill, London. 





YMOUTH.—14 ROYAL TERRACE.—Mr. E. IRE- 
MONGER, M.A., late Fellow of Olare College, Cambridge, Ist class 
classical honours, would be glad to RECEIVE a few more BOYS to prepare for 
Pcblic Schools, &c. The few already prepared very successful. Individual atten- 
tion to any amount. Moderate terms.—Prospectus, with references, on application, 





y DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—A LECTURER at the 

Edinburgh School of Medicine has a VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL. 

Careful and thorough preparation for the Medical Examinations. Highest 
veferences.—Address, ** M. D.,’’ 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 





LL strongly RECOMMENDS HOME SCHOOL in 


healthy Country Village, where her three daughters were educated and 
received the greatest care and kindness. Resident English and Foreign 
Governesses, Only seven Pupils received, Church Teaching. Education excellent. 
Very happy home for Indian children.—“ A, A. F.,” care of Messrs, Wells, 
College Street, Winchester. 





MS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
L High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


at. oa apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 





MALL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
: Founded 1807, Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M.. to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Sucretary.—MICHAKRLMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, Septembzr 20th. 





yo INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
trms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 

commended.—Addross, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 








DINBURGH.—SUPERIOR BOARD offered for 

., STUDENT in Professional Gentleman’s Family. Large house; good 

aw. Biotest references.—"* No, 598,’’ Robertson and Scott, Hanover Street, 
“dinburgh, 





YPEWRITING.—AIl Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
- scripts, Pedigrees, &c, Terms: 1d. per folio (72 words), or Is. per 1,000 
words.—Address, Miss NIGHTIN GALL, The Avenue, Stevenige 





A N experienced WRITER is willing to READ AUTHORS’ 
MS. NOVELS, One Guinea. Articles, Sketches, &c., at moderate rates’ 
— .tters only, “0, K., 2,449,” Sell’s Advertising Offices, London. 








ye AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th, 


RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage- 

ment of boys, has TWO VACANCIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. 

Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; careful train- 

ing. Home care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 

= ea gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 
mdon, N.W. 








OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUOCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss DESTERRK-HUGHES 
Gate High School Head-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Oare. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBIsHoP of AnmaaH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough ; Rev. F. 0. Woodhonse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone ; Parents 
of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent, 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates), gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Placs, Strand. 











OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 20th. Reference kindly allowed 

to Mrs, Benson, Lambeth Palace; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston; Sir 
T. Spencer Wells, Bart., M.D., Golders Hill, Hawpstead, N.W. 





OYS’ EDUCATION.—Miss BRAHAM’S SCHOOL will 
RE-OPEN on MONDAY, September 24th. Boys are prepared for the 
Public School by resident University Graduates. Sports and Gymnastics are a 
special feature ; there is a fitted gymnasium in the house, Inclusive fees 80 to 
100 guineas a year.—Pixholme, Dorking. 





JINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Miss 

L. G. CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN’S 

DAUGHTERS attending this School. House on high ground close to downs. 

Good garden and tennis lawns. Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 

Rev. Dr. Fearon. Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
Berewecke Road, Winchester. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th, 





ORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE 

LIMITED.—Lyddon Hall, Leeds, under the direction of Mr. Herbert Rowe, 
has been established as a Hall of Residence for Students of the Yorkshire 
College, Fee £16 per term.—Prospectus from the Registrar of the College. 





Gs HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The WINTER SFSSION BEGINS on MONDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, 500 being in constant occupation. 

APPOINTMENTS.—AIl Hospit»l Appointments are made in accordance with 
the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLAR=HIPS.—Open Scholarships of £100 and £50 in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages, and Open Scholarships of £150 
and £60 in Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. Prizes are open to Students in 
their various years, amounting in the aggregate to more than £480, 

DENTAL SCHUOL.—A Dental School attached to the Hospital affords to 
Students all the instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 

COLLEGE.—The Residential College accommodates about 50 Students, in 
addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. There is in it a large dining- 
— with reading-rooms, library, and gymnasium for the use of the Students’ 
Club, 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, 
London, 8.H. 








HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist. 


The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,599; out-patients, 127,094; 
accidents, 10,321. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1893, 1,575. 

APPOINTMENTS :—Forty qualified appointments are made annually. Dressers, 
clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are appointed every three 
months, Ali appointments are free. Holders of resident appointments are also 
provided free board, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND Prizes :—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September. Numer- 
ous Scholarships and Priz°s are given aunually. 

Fees.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sous of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground is at 
Lower Edmonton. 

The Metrovolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 


For further information apply personally, or by letter to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address by Mr. Hartridge, at 4p.m., followed by Distribution of 
Prizes by the Right Hon. Lord Knutsford, G.0.M.G. ; 

Dinner at 7 p.m. at Oafé Monico, Mr. C. Macnamara in the chair, Dinner 
Secretary, Dr. Colcott Fox. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, value £60 and £40, and one of £20 for Dental 
Students on Examination, September 28th and 29th, Os 

Fees.—£115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or £132 in six 
payments. special fees for partial and Dental Stadents. : 

The Hospital bas a service of over 200 beds aud the usual special departments. 

Prospectus and all information on application to 
WALTER G. SPENCER, Dean 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
————— 
Allen (G.), At Market Value, 2 vols. cr 8v0......sessese+-+++e(Ohatto & Windus) 10/0 
Barr (R.), The Face and the Mask, cr 870......s00.s00 seseeee(Hutchinson) 3/6 
Cobbe (F. P.), Life of, by Herse)f, 2 vols. cr 8V0 .......ss00eeree (Bentley) 21/0 
Colson (C.), Notes on Docks and Dock Construction, 8vo ... (Longmans) 7“ 
di 
























Cooke (M. ©.), Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms, cr 8V0_ .....+..+-+. (8.P.C.K.) 
Cornelii Taciti Annalium ab Excessa Divi Augusti Libri, by H. Furneaux, 

OF BVO.....s000-cssesererccerseererenerersessersssnersesseneeses eresceeees (Oxford Univ. Press) 6/0 
Crellin (H.), Romance of the Old Seraglio, cr 8vo ......... (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
te, Beatrice, and the Divine Comedy, by Charles Torlinson, 

cr 8vo ..... padbsoenlbeectvs oven este (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Dyer (A. 8.), Psalm Mosaics, cr 8v0........... (E. Stock) 10/6 
Fifty-Two Lessons on Church Truths, 8vo ..... seevserseeteartereeseseeeses(SiMMpkin) 2/0 
Fifty-Two Lessons on the Gospels, 8vo ... (Simpkin) 2/0 
Fishwick (H.), History of Lancashire, 8v0 .........-.+.+«: wewnepaeraeene «(E. Stock) 7/6 





Gillet (E. E.), Christmas Tale, and other Poems, cr 8vo . ....(E, Stock) 2/6 
Gontcharoff (I.), A Common Story, Cr 8V0..........csseeee-eseeeeee-e (Heinemann) 2/6 
Hamilton (D. J.), Text-Book of Pathology, Vol. II, Parts I. and IL, 
8yo......... eat ptdsbarveenney scecsese ceaiierbiven sere ciestne dspnvonanscotuel (Macmillan) each 15/0 
Hope (A.), Half a Hero, cr 8vo .......... seeeseseseeees (Innes) 6/0 
Horwill (H. W.), Old Gospel in the New Era...(Bible Christian Book Room) 2/6 
Idylls to the Dawn, 12mo ........... senccaniineteimeneniimtieneimaetaal ( Be 3/0 
Inglisfield (W.)., Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester, cr 8vo(E. Stock) 5,0 
Innes (A. D.), Verse Translation from Greek and Latin Poet3,cr 8vo (Innes) 5/0 











Intelligent Spelling, cr 8vo....... yee (Simpkin) 2/0 
Isocrater, Orations of, translated by J. H. Freere, Vol. L, 12mo soe+eeeee( Bell) 5/0 
Jeune (Lady) Lesser Questions, Cr 8V0 ..........0:seeeeseeesereseceesesces (Remington) 10/6 


Jonson (Ben), “ Brave Translunary Things,” selected by A. B. Grosart, 
18; ..(E. Stock) 3/6 
(Bentley) 6/0 





MO.....00005 a esisenants bas see a sanaseneonss ‘ 
Maartens (M.), The Greater Glory, cr 8vo 
Mathew (M. A.), Birds of Pembrokeshire, 8vo ............ SE ee 
McOurdy (J. F.), History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, Vol. I. (Macmillan) 14 
Milner (G.), Studies of Nature on the Coast of Arran, cr 8vo ...Longmans) 6/6 
Monk (T.), An Altar of Earth, cr 8vo ... (Hi nn) 2/6 
My Book of Adventures, cr 8vo .. 
My Book of the Sea, cr 8vo .. 
My Book of Travel, cr 8vo .. 
Oracles ascribed to Matthew, by Pa 





i 
U 



















f Hierapolis, cr 8vo ~ Leon Gilly 6/0 











Scott (H. T.), Autograph Collecting, cr 8vo .........+ aid 4 ill) 7/6 
Slater (R. M.), What Shall Baby’s Name Be? o ...(Grant) 2/6 
Stevenson (R. L.), Ebb Tide, &., cr 8vo........ ae (Heinemann) 6/0 


Straus (0. 8.), Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Rel: 
Webster’s Brief International Dictionary, 8vo . 
Wiel (A.), Vevice (Story of Nations), cr 8yo .. 
Williams (W. P.), Poems in Pink, er 8vo .... 
Yorke (C.), Record of Discord, er 8vo...... 


us Liberty ..(Uawin) 6/0 
ecpnepnceseenneod>usaill (Bell) 3,0 

.(Unwin) 5/0 
Simpkin) 5/0 
(Jarrold) 3/6 








S* MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist with an Introductory 
Address at 4 p.m. by Dr. Scanes-Sricer, The ANNUAL DINNER will be held 
in the Evening, Dr. Danrorp Tuomas in the Caair. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE. 


daagh gy A 10s } will be Awarded by Examination on September 26:h and 27th, 
(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 





Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given annually by 
competition. There are also Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital 
open to Students without expense. The School provides complete preparation 
for the Higher Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on appli:ation to the Warden. 





CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

On Jone Ist, the President of the Hospital, H.R.H. the Duke of York, took 
the Chair at a Festival Dinner in aid of the Funds. This new Wing, which is 
now about to be commenced, will contain :—(1), A new Out-Patients’ Department ; 
(2), Wards for Lying-in Women as In-Patients; (3), a Residential College for 
Medical Officers and Students, who will then be close to their work and directly 
under the influence of the Medical School; (4), additional Special Wards ; (5), a 
Nurses’ Home. 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospita), making 381 in all, at an estimated cost 
of £100,000. 

For Prospectus, apply to Mr, F. H. MADDEN, the School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 199495 will OPEN on MONDAY, October Ist, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 4 p.m. by the Rev. W. W. MERRY, D.D., 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September— 
viz., one of £150 and one of £60, in Chemistry and Physics, with either Phycio- 
logy, Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s students; one of £50 in Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Chemistry, for third year’s students. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the Ses- 
sional Examinations, as well as several medals, ¥ 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of London. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge. 

The New Laboratories and Club Rooms were opened on June 9th by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught, K.G., President of the Hospital. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made 
for students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for dental stu- 
dents and for qualified practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students 
into their Lou:es, 

For prospectuses and all particulars, appty to the Medical Secretary. 

G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 








ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The College is close to the Temple Station of the District Railway. 
The Oollege provides the usual education of a University for young men in 
Theology, Arts, Science, Engineering, Electricity, and Medicine. It has alsoa 
School of Fine Art, and a Department for the preparation of Candidates for the 
Civil Service. 
Non-Matriculated Students can attand Lectares on any sabject, and ther 
are Evening Classes for Students otherwise engaged during the day. 
The School for Boys is a first-grade schvol in thre2 divisions,—Classical, 
Mathematical, and Commercial. 
The several DEPAKTMENTS will REOPEN: 
Faculty of Theology Ou Thursday, Ostober 4th, 
Faculty of Arts bat new Students admitted on pre- 
Faculty of Science and Engineering ceding Tuesday. 
Faculty of Medicine Tuesday, October 2nd. 
Department of Evenicg Classes Monday, October &th. 
The School Wednesday, September 19th. 
The Prospectus of any Faculty can be obtained without cost from the College 
office, or by post. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 














MACMILLAN AND COS NEW BooKs. 
The COLLECTED ESSAYS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. Globe 8vo, 6s. each vol, 
Vol. IX.—EVOLUTION and ETHICS, and other Egsays, 
[Tke Eversley Series, 


CHILDREN of the STATE. By Florence 


Davenport-HiLu. Edited by Fanny Fowxke. Second Editi i 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. Hon, Revised and 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Merits great and respectful attention.» 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We cannot too forcibly express our "Ea hays 
‘Children of the State,’ or too urgently recommend it to the public pervs may 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. Edited by M. 1, 


Earxr, Ph.D. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 


Second Part. Abridgment of the Second Part of Macmillan’s Lati 
By A. M. Coox, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. Globe mg ma 
(for Teachers only), 43. 6d. net. — 


ELEMENTS of MARINE SURVEYING. For 


the Use of Junior Naval Officers. With Numerous Exercises, By Rev. J. L. 
Rogrnsoy, M.A., Chaplain and Naval Instructor, Koyal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8yo, 7s, 6d, 7 


PRIMER of HYGIENE. By Ernest §, 


Rernoups, M.D., Lond. Putt 8vo, ls. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 








NINTH EDITION OF 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S “ MARCELLA.” 


NOTICE.—A NINTH EDTI- 
TION of *MARCELLA,” 
crown 8vo, 6s., by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


7s now ready. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





READY THIS DAY, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE EBB-TIDE: 


A TRIO AND QUARTETTE. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Lloyd Osbourne. 


IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





JUST READY, feap. 8vo, boards, 1s.; per post, 1s. 2d. 


AGNOSTIC FAITH. 


Third and Revised Edition, 


“© Agnostiz Faith’ is the title of a reprint, with additional matter, of an 
excellent paper, ‘ Ethical Theism,’ which appeared some years ago iv the National 
Review...... It is the work of a widely-read, conscientious scholar, who knows how 
to illustrate his great theme with the wisdom of the ancients.’—Echo, April 6th,. 
“The author inquires whether theism is compatible with ‘intellectual 
agnostic'sm,’ that is, with the conviction that nothing can be known beyond 
phenomena. The most distinctive point of the paver, as he indicates (p. 15, 
note), is the historical argument that there is a constant psychological cause— 
the desire for the realisation of an ethical ideal for its own sake—tending to 
produce in the European mind a belief in the providential government of the: 
world. To show this he points to the theistic element in the teaching of the. 
later Stoics; the origin of which, he contends, is to be sought in ethical 
tendencies, and not in the theoretical arguments, such as the argument from 
design, brought forward in its support. Theism being thus ‘not only needed, 
but provided for,’ the only question is whether the ‘ intellectual agnostic’ shall 
resist or yield to the impulse towards theistic faith,’—Mind, July, 1829. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CRO3S, S.W. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller ov Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
OonTENTS. SEPTEMBER. Price 2s, 6d, 
THE MonTH. E 
Bere COLONIES AND THE Empire. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. Howard —— M.P., Hon. Sec. United 
i e. 
oy Traee Freverick Pollock, Bart. 
Tue Prospects oF Fiyine. By Hiram 8. Maxim. 
SuNsEeT AND NiGHT (STAMBOUL). By Violet Fane. 
Tur Bar. By the Ordinary Man. 
To THE Bring oF Pirenr. By Morton Fullerton. 
How 10 Save THE Rures. By Harold Cox. 
Some Features OF THE Session. By A Con- 
ive M.P. 
anean ‘TaouauTs. By T. E. Kebbel. 
‘An In1sH LanpLorp’s BupGet, and Its Critics. 
Rosemary. By Frederick Greenwood. 
London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .......0+. clue sees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are ted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 


OLIDAY SEASON 1894, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS 


AND 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN. *} Secs, 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on RRENT AOOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. per Dozen. 


Bots. }-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s. 7s. 6d. 
found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices. 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s. 93. 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
Fn in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 363,, 42. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves, 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 














OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Neat Week, at all Lnbraries, TRILBY, by 
GHORGE du MAURIER. Three vols. 
crown Svo. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


PETER IBBETSON. A Novel. By 


Gzorcr du Maurier. Illustrated with over 80 Drawings by the Author. Cloth 
extra, gilt tops, 6s. 
36 will be long, we imagine, before a book, combining literature 
and art with equal success, arises to rival ‘ Peter Ibbetson.’” 
Austin Dosson, in The Library. 
_ NOTE.—A few Copies may still be had of the Original Illustrated Edition, 
in 2 vols., price 21s. 











NOW READY. 


LOUISE JORDAN MILN’S 
NEW BOOK, 


WHEN WE WERE 
STROLLING PLAYERS 
IN THE EAST. 


With 28 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth ornamental, 16s. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE, in a leading article on the day following publication, 
said :—‘* The next best thing to globe-trotting is perhaps to go round 
the world in imagination, with a clever and amusing guide capable 
of doing the talking. Such a guide is Mrs. Louise Jordan Miln. Mrs. 
Miln has done China, Japan, India, Burmah, and Ceylon, and em- 
bodied her observations and experiences in an entertaining volume,’* 





NOW READY. 
Tus NEW NOVEL sy tHE AUTHOR or “ LENA’S PICTURE.” 


HELEN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. RusseL. 


BaRRineTon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE SPECTATOR.—* A very delightful tale, delightful because the 
subject is so fresh and original, and so full of a noble idealism. Wo 
can honestly say that both ‘Lena’s Picture’ and ‘ Helen’s Ordeal’ 
are at least as attractive for their golden atmosphere as for their 
delineation of character.’’ 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and COMPANY, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. USE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 1 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. F R Y Ss 4 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 


Assured free of all Liability. 


PURE OONCENTRATED 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. ©. MAODONALD, Joint 


¥. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, Cc Oo Cc Oo A a 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH z : 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | T¢°ommended.”—Medical Annual, 1893. 


fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied HAT MONEY CAN DO— 
Money can do a great deal, but it cannot 


in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 

Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00O., ¢ 1 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or attheir | 40 everything. It cannot stop the passing of time, 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | it. cannot make us young again, it cannot renew 
London, W.0. with health the enfeeblei frame, In the face of the 
demon ill-health, rich and poor are on an equality. 
9 Rich and poor have to seek the same remedies, and 
JOSEPH GILLO I I S wise indeed are they if, in their sorrow and suffering, 
they turn to Holloway’s Piils and Ointment. These 
STEEL PENS are within the reach of the poor as well as of the 
e | rich, and it is no idle testimony, but the natural 
result of long experience, which has declared Hollo- 
PARIS, 1878, ' way to be the poor man’s friend, 














GOLD MEDAL 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


—_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS... os cs sxe: 218,000,000 


AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London. 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


Miss THACKERAY. 


’ ° , ro . By 
AND Uruam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE | “h,, ooyNorL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOUIATION tor BEFRIENDING 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New | YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 


York, U.S.A,; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, | in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on app 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where | Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W. 
single Copies can be ebtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, o> 

lication te the SECRETARY, 
U., to whom Subscriptions an& 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mal} Kast, S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WANDERING WORDS. 


Reet by permission from Paper3 Es 
published in the Daily Telegraph and Foreign Journals and Magazines. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE., 0.8.1, 
Author of “Seas and Lands,” “The Light of Asia,” &c. 
With 23 Plates and 22 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by Ben Boothby 
and from Photographs. 8vo, 18s. 


MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCF. 


A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS: 


A Romance of the Future. 
By JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
With 10 Illustrations. 


“ The story is so well done that it can scarcely fail to entertain enjoyably any 
one who takes it up.’”"—Scotsman, 

“ Mr. Astor’s ‘Journey in Other Worlds’ is quite a good effort in the Jules 
Verne manner. There is plenty of stuff in this book, and the narrative is enter- 
taining and well written.”—Westminster Gazette. 

“ John Jacob Astor has eclipsed Jules Verne. His ‘ Jonrney in Other Worlds’ 
is more dering, more imaginative, and more resourceful than anything yet 
attempted by the French scientific romancer.”—Morning Leader, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS, REVISED, and with NUMEROUS ADDITIONS. 


TENNIS, LAWN-TENNIS, RACKETS, and 


FIVES. By J. M. and ©. G. Hearucore, E. 0. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIF, and 
A. ©. AInGeR. With Contributions by the Hon. A. LytTeiton, W. OC. 
MarsHAaty, Miss L. Don, W. W. Witeerrorce, H, F. Lawrorp, &c. 
Third Edition, Revised, and with numerous Additions. With 79 Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By Montague 


SuHEaRMAN. With a Contribution on Paper-Chasing by W. Rye, and an 
Introduction by Sir RicHarD WessteR, Q.C., M.P. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. With the Addition to this Edition of Chapters on FOOTBALL in 
the UNITED STATES, by Watter Came, New Haven, Oonn.; and 
AUSTRALIAN FOOTBALL, by A. SurHERLAND, Dromana, Victoria. 
With 51 Illustrations, crown 8yvo, 10s, 6d, 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Japan— 
Korra—Cuina. By the Hon. Groner N. Curzon, M.P., Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford ; Author of ‘Russia in Central Asia,” and “ Persia.”’ 1 vol. 
8vo, with 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations and 29 Illustrations in the Text, 
price One Guinea. 

« A very pleasant and a very useful book.” —Athenzum. 
**This volume clearly puts before the world the problems and the future of 
the Far East. In its completeness and its knowledge it is emphatically the book 

«<f the day.”—Graphic. 


STUDIES of NATURE on the COAST of 


ARRAN, By Grorar MILNER, Author of “Country Pleasures.” With 10 
Full-Page Copper-Plates and 12 Illustrations in the Text by W. Noel John- 
son, Imperial 16mo, 63, 6d. net. [On September 18th. 


WOMAN the PREDOMINANT PARTNER. 


By Sir Epwarp Svtuivan, Bart. 8vo, ls. sewed, 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on 


Social Reform. By Samurn and Henrietta BarNeTr. Second Edi:ioz, 
Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. 


COUNSELS of FAITH and PRACTICE: 


being Sermons Preached on Varions Occasions. By the Rev. W. C. E. 
NeEwBO LT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. New and Enlarged 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, [On September i8th. 


The ORACLES ASCRIBED to MATTHEW 


by PAPIAS of HIERAPOLIS: a Contribution to the Criticism of the New 
Testament. With Appendices on the Authorsbip of the De Vita Contem- 
plativa, the Date of the Crucifixion, and the Date of the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On September 18th, 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES, 
NOTES on DOCKS and DOCK CON- 


STRUCTION. By ©. Corson, M.Inst.C.E., Assistant-Director of Works, 
Admiralty. Medium 8vo, 2ls. net. [On September 18th, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS, WALFORD. 


PLOUGHED; and other Stories. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “ Mr, Smith,” “ One Good Guest,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“The name of Mrs. Walford on the title-page of a book is always a guarantee 
that the matter contained therein will prove of interest, nor will the reader be 
disappointed in this her latest work.”’—Liverpool Post. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornung, 
Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong passages, and is 
well sustained throughont...... Harrowing and trag‘c in parts, but undeniably 
forcible and touching. It is, indeed, the best story we have yet read of Mr. 
Hornung’s.”—Westminster Gazette, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 
DAWN. By H. River Hac-|MR.MEESON’S WILL. By H. 


GaRD. With 16 Illustrations. Riper Haee@arD. With 18 Ilustra- 
Fortieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, tions. Fifteenth Thousand, Crown 
is. 6d, 8vo, 33. 6d 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


ees 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S List. 


THE LIFE OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


By HERSELF. 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits and other 
Tilustrations, 21s. 





On MONDAY NEXT, in Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW POPULAR EDITION 


OF 
MAARTEN MAARTEN’S 


THE GREATER GLORY, 


“<The Greater Glory’ is a strangely beautiful book, but its greatest charm is 
not in any one scene, it is the gradual evolution of beauty out of beanty till the 
ome’ is reached in the ‘greater glory’ of the old baron’s deathbed,’— 

uardian. | 


A 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE 
OTHER GIRLS,” &c. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER?” 


THE ADVENTURESS. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘A Girton Girl,”’ &e, 
Tn 1 vol. crown 8y0, 6s. 

“The local colour and tone of the little drama, the conversation at Negretti’s 
Hotel at Nice, the ‘dear Bishop’ and his sateliites, the petty spites and ambi- 
tions, are perfectly admirable. Juliana Tredennick is, perhaps, the most clever 
of all the author’s studies in complex character; she is worthy of Thackeray's 
scalpel pen.”’— World, 


NOW READY. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 
By NEIL CHRISTISON. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ro 


“ An interest'ng study in psychology.”—Athenzum, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 536 (September 14th) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing a Set of the Batminton Library on Large Paper, and a large 
number of good B2oks in many brauches of Literature, at very moderate prices. 








A Copy post-fre2 on application to H. SOTHERAWN and CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—————»>————_ 
OvrTstpE Pacs, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









PAGO rccrcesccscrseeresscrccccessereee LLO 10 O | Narrow Column iecrccccrssersssee £310 0 

Half- ‘ + 5 5 O| Half-Column........ oo «6 0 

Quarter-Page ......... 212 6| Quarter-Column .eccccsseeeee O17 6 
ComPanirEs, 

Outside Page wessccccccserseee £14 14 Of Inside Page ssscssssssessesseeres £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 

Terms of Suvscription, 

Yearly. Half- Quarterly 


Inclading postage to 


Kingdom .., 


any part of the United y 
one coe LL 8 6 scree 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 


early. 
14 8 0000 7 2 


one one one 





New York: 


15 East 16th Street. 





Colones, Amerios, E cau e, Germany, India, 
Ch ua, &e.,, ese eee 


eee eee eee 1 10 6 vonsee 15 3 sevces 0 7 8 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

















































































































































THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.— 
Generat Enitor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
f this New Series will be of moderate size, and will be adapted t AUTHOR. 
The volurequirements of University Extension Students, as well as of nowt baa PRICE. 
advanced readers. Glasebrook .. Ress : 
MD nicayvaccanttesen 
he REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, " Hat and Light 
1789-1815 Hy J. H. Rose, M.A. [Nearly ready, ‘ “ Teachers who require a book on Light, suitable for the claesrodm and the 
OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY | !*00#9:5, "ould do well to adopt Mr. Glazebrcok's work.”—Nature 
By Dr. W. Cunnixowam and Miss E. A. McArruor. LIn the press, | @lasebrook.......... Mechanics and Hydrostatios ..........0000 -«(In the press.) 
The BUROPEANS in INDIA. By H. Morse Srepuens, BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE iainees 
[In preparation. Darwin & Acton Practical Pk ; 
ysiology of Plants.. (In th s 
Rolleston and es @ press.) 
2 FOUNDATION of the GERMAN EMPIRE, | Kanthack.. } Prac tical Morbid Anatomy... ..... ....(In the press. 
eC is7l, By J. W. Hraviam, M.A [In preyaration ree) 
*,* Other Volumes will be announced shortly. A NEW MANUAL FOR CONFIRMATION 
CANDIDATES. 
THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. Robinson ............ The Church Catechism Explained .............c0.0000 «23 @ 
AUTHOR. Worx. EpITOR. Price, ae oF SALISBURY :—‘' Contains much useful information and sensible 
a 4, 
Shakespeare... A Midsummer-Night’s Dream... Verity ss... a a: Tur Dean or St. Pavw’s :—“ It will be most useful in assisting those engaged 
“ For schoolboys - comet and mupente this edition is not to be beaten, in teaching children the real meaning of the Church Catechism.’ sid 
and we cancongratulate Mr. erity and the University Press upon the publica- 
tion of what will probably become the standard sheet ubian of this ny In PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL ERRIES. 
the Notes and Introductions Mr. Verity displays all that scholarship which is so Ball oseeecessesens soe Elementary Algebra..........c.00000 46 
conspicuous in his recent editions of Milton, but he never forgets that he is | Taylor. §Euclid’s Elements of Geometry) a 
writing for boys.” —Guardian. aa pA: Boole Wig Wirt Nstccscces § OO woe LG 
” ooks III., 1V 1 6 
THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. " Books V., VI. 1 6 
Milton : pomntee ond Comns ......06 aakeheass Verity $ @ a eS wait Books 1 Z 
i . Bamson Agonistes .......-0.scereeeee PPE aad > 
- f Ode on the Nativity. L ‘Allegro, ) ; Hobson ee E pr Sede ant Pee ‘ ; 
” 2 enseroso, and Lycidas ...... ” Part I. Elements of Statics 6 
iN Paradise Lost, eer om ” 0 ” Part II, Elements of Dynamics ; ; 
ed ec ” i! Antena i“ Hydrostatics sivedicéyr actus 46 
= % a: See pee ithmetic for § 3, Wi 
7 a Books VII., VIII. ie ) Smith Cee 2 without heomean ” with or Second Baition 3 6 
‘“ . Books XL, XII. ,, Or in Two Parts, 
A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Plane Trigonometry........0..0.0.0csccccsscoscescees ume © 
WME Ssicenecth.ce . The Elements of English Grammar —.........60..0000 o2re .§ Part I., up to and including the } +: 
“ Will soon become a standaré text in secondary schools, and mark a new ¢ Part Uy Analyt md ri gonome- eRe oes 
epoch in the teaching of English Grammar.”—Guardian, i  Sageeangrentininens r] Bis mapyteal Zrigenesss- } ébcdenechubecbgideta . § 6 
ITT PRESS SERIES. | 
i 
Y 
SELECTED VOLUMES. 
pw 1, i 2 n | 2. LATIN— (continued). | 
ss . DITOR. RICE. 
oe “ ErOR gy + AvTHOR. Work. Epitor. Pricz. 
mae anes as: oe cats eccccsce © GIFOCN...00002.€8CR : ¢| Weretl cecccicscccssconse Memeld B, 00 RMBs... cicciecsoksece’ Mdigulal ...0ndh .* 
Euripides......se..s06 Hippolytus seers 2 0} = si ve Bucolics .. _ 5 ” somes 16 
pe Iphigeneia in Aulis .... 26 ss Georgics I., ,IT.... ” 20 
pee a RN concer cee cotess tase 26 = IIL, IV, ” 20 
Herodotus . Book V. | Ree Complete Works, Vol. ” 3 6 
” 0. Vike cerccerccccocccsecccotscssocee 4 0 f: by ? Vol. I., ” 4 6 
ia ar vor — IX, 1-89". oe 26 
® . complete ...... 40 
Homer Odyssey, 1X n > Tae a 26 3. FRENCH. 
Z 0] Delavigme  ...ccor.ccce L0Wis XI. ..ccccccorccssces ‘ 
ps liad? VIL, RI 2 0| De Bounechose ... Lazare Hoche . = Fare 2.3 
Plato . Apologia Socratis 3 6| De Lamartine...... Jeanne d’Are ., Clapin & Ropes.. 1 6 
” aw oes : 4 : a ny saree aeaniase Canne de Jonc E 1 6 
” , 2 6| Erckmann- 
Pitt vn ; Enthyphiro a vs 2 ¢|  Chatrian § “" jg, A GMI vais itckencccipcrcctetaasate ° 8 0 
utarch ., .. Demosthenes ... 4 6} = Discours sur l’Histoire dela Ré- ; “ 
¥ Gracehi, Sulla, 8 0 pee — wdcuntes {_ volution @Angleterre pal De Sica ima 2 ¢ 
cesceecescosces  NICIBB....0cccececcesees ceccvccere.coeeee | e. de Sta e Directoire ...... 2 
Sophocles os Oedipus Tyrannus ee 4 6| Mérimée ~ - Colomba..........+. crane oes > 
hucydides Book VII....... deterestiseedive oa 5 U| Moliére ... . Le Bourgeois Gen .. Clapin 16 
i Xenophon .. Anabasis (comp. 2 vols, - ee. Pretor 7 6 ” pas . L’Ecole des Femmes .............. Saintsbury i: oo 
| * Na pa Lp Like, EV a. v sae - 20 ” . Les Précivuses Ridicules . . Bravunholtz ...... 2 0 
” 20 sa Aiea Wie, Cceensascanses 3 = 4 * aye ‘ (Abridged Edition)... Se 
Pe oe 5 ae 1 4 0| Ponsard *. Charlotte Corday Reges os.dc..c0 2 0 
” Oyropaedeia, F il. "2 Vols.) . Holden ... 6 0| Racine . Les Plaideurs “. Braunholtz ...... 2 0 
os a lil, Wes Co! .vesies a 5 0 1 Wo (Abr idged. Edition). a man ao 
wa a abe d BA VI., VII, VIII... Res 5 0| Saintine "La Pieciola op Clapin A ae" 20 
ee essa hess “ ja d’Eau wee Colbeck . <a 
ouvestre a n Philosophe sous Jes Tvits.., Eve .....:.ccccceeees 20 
2. LATIN. Voltai § Histoire du Siécle - Louis XIV. ? ~ 
Caesar De Bello Gallico— oltaire... “-U Part L, Ob. L-X % tg: Masson&Prothero 2 6 
om, I., IIL, VI Peskett......cach 1 6 ” . Part II, Ch. xiv. XXIV. 2 6 
i ve H., l.. ai 2 0 5‘ Navecaonaagucheacs clad If, es end, 2 6 
pe pig ay Os 3 3 0 : : a Jeune Sibérienne....... e 
" ut 1. " 3 @| Xavier de Maistre; F. Lépreux de la Cité a Aoste... ? 
” eon s 2 0} 
a "De Bello Civili, Com, To... - 3 0} MA 
Cicero ; Pe eT. and De Benectate. Reid 3 6] 4. GER N. 
: iv. in aec. et Actio ——d 7 } Die deutschen Heldensagen 
; tg Attra Heitland & Cowie 3 0} Klee vsssssssssssssee ae (lemsnenn el de nd Gudrun) } Wolstenholme a: 
” Philippica Secunda see Peskett S$ 6] Gutzskow ............00 Zopf und Schwert .......ce00 ” i se 
” Pro Archia Poeta ... cee ROIs e0...0000 2 0| Goethe ..... ... Kmnabtenjahre (1749- i761: Wagner&Cartmell 2 0 
” 99 BA'DO ..sserserssesseserrsseereeeees Bis cinapeneve 1 6] - ; Hermann und Dorothea . “ ” ” 3 6 
- aa — eo 2 4 Hauft .... Das Bild des Kaiser8.es..ccccsesses Breall .....-cceccreee 3.0 
ad De cccBeorsveaccisicontsecosen e.tlanc 3 | : 
x * Plancio . Holden 6 | 99 _—vereveseevecsccossce . Das Wirthshaus im Speasart .. B hy and 3 O 
ss ~~ pas , * See i a ee ee Die Keravane ..... sepunbedioiions 8 laced, 4 
5 Horace Fpistles, Book Shuckburgh ...... 2 6] Immerm ann ......... Der Oberhof..... she Wane a > 
Livy ... Books IV., VI., tig” XXVII.... egg each 2 6 a ssing & Gellert ct a s a eee nae @ 
” ea) De ssh dediancadel decersatousebs hibley 2 6 BUMEP ....4. .ccccrccceee Jer erste Kreuzzug ....cc.sceeees Wagner 20 
o "id ie XXL, ao «- Dimsdale ..cach 2 6 | Riehl ....... «. Culturgeschichtliche Novellen Wol. tenholme... 3 6 
Pla te Fasti, Book VI. Sidgwick ......... 1 6} Schiller.... Wilbe!m = BEE sco vescansatwnancuessass Breul ee 2 
autus .. Stichus aiseseenie , Fennell ............ 2 6 2 ‘ Abridged Edition)... s 1 6 
” a om Gray .. 3 0 her icht san dreissigjibrigen } 3 0 
: sinaria ...... * entititneccs!? & S - B.. be 
Tacitus Agrico’s and German Stephenson ieseve a 29 tas eateeeeeeeenens ” 3 6 














London: ©. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
GLASGOW : 263 ARGYLE STREET. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL BooKs 


ENGLISH. | MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, The MERCAN TILE ,ARITHMETIO, By pr R 
‘ OOL SHAKESPEARE, neral xe crown Gro, Complete Wack, gutta. Foundation’ Sota, London, 
Minion Seperate Conan M.A., assisted by frre ore FOR! = hg he ena) narrate, St 0. “_— Anewers, 40, Parts Tand 
"a eeeeeaemeeeenees . ' An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of MECHAW 
a Bunter Jonson, is now tend, In Soe AM, Waited by B. pecially adapted for the crown Bo aa, pePartient and pies Hea 
seed ; Teachers and Private Students, 3s, net’ or 
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